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by unpoetic poverty and still more unpoetic utility. Fora 
few brief hours the influence of the heavens prevailed, and 
every earthly form responded in a dream of unearthly beauty. 
Even the harsh sounds of the street were muffled by the 
cushion of snow, and both eye and ear were soothed by the 
beautiful and noiseless pageant. Then the vision faded ; 
and the moisture, which had crystallized in a million perfect 
forms clustered with a grace beyond the power of the human 
imagination even to repeat, gently ascended into the skies, 
and the divine revelation let down in a spotless sheet from 
heaven was withdrawn. For a few brief hours men saw 
that in the divine plan there is nothing common or unclean. 
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Too late for such a notice as he deserves, the tidings 
comes to us of the death of Rev. J. H. Heywood of Louis- 
ville, Ky. He was ordained sixty years ago, a year before 
the death of Dr. Channing. He was therefore associated 
with all those men who began their ministry after ‘the 
Baltimore sermon ’’ which brought the Unitarian churches to 
a consciousness of their position, and caused their orthodox 
brethren to withdraw fellowship from them. He was one of 
the few remaining seniors who were entitled to be called the 
fathers of the faith. During the dark days before the Civil 
War, and while it was in progress, he held his place in a 
border State, mingling in his ministration the sincerity of 
the truth-speaker and the gentleness of one who believed 
that truth was of no avail unless the medium by which it 
was conveyed was love for his fellow-men. Next week we 
shall print a more extended notice of one who was worthy to 
be honored in the churches. He had a remarkable gift for 
friendship, and few of our veteran preachers had more per- 
sonal friends East and West who will now mourn his loss. 
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THE Christian Register has always maintained a strict 
standard of judgment concerning advertisements offered for 
publication in its columns. While the publisher does not 
vouch for the truth of any statements made by those who 
pay him for advertisements, he does constantly refuse to 
receive money for advertisements which he knows are not 
true, and which he believes to be injurious to public morals. 
The melancholy fact is that the least deserving enterprises 
can often best afford to pay large sums for advertising, be- 
cause the schemes having no merit of their own are depend- 
ent upon deceit for their success. Men and women who are 
not versed in business, who are not familiar with stocks and 
bonds and the mysteries of the exchange, know that vast 
sums of money are made in enterprises conducted by busi- 
ness men. If in the columns of the Christian Register there 
should appear an advertisement stating that certain securities 
were offered at the beginning of a promising enterprise at 
very low prices, in order to start the business on a sound 
basis, many people with small savings would immediately be 
tempted to invest, thinking that here was a chance to get in 
on the ground floor in a new enterprise which promised great 
returns. The common result in such cases is that the money 
raised is expended in salaries, and possibly in a dividend, 
and then all the money invested by innocent speculators is 
lost. Untold misery is the result of these nefarious prac- 
tices. In New England alone millions of dollars which 
ought to have gone to the support of worthy but inexpe- 
rienced men and women have gone into the pockets of un- 
scrupulous promoters who had no end in view but their own 
gain. Many other advertisements, which are not so evi- 
dently villanous, are still untrue, and are written with intent 
to deceive. During all the life of the Christian Register its 
publishers have read in other reputable journals — often re- 
ligious papers— advertisements of this class which have 
never been admitted to our columns. Thus far the tempta- 
tion to increase income at the expense of honor has been 
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successfully resisted. But it is sometimes a little irritating 
to know that less squeamish contemporaries, who profess 
better things, are picking up the income which the Christian 
Register declines. 


Is Belief Voluntary ? 


In the middle of the last century a theory of belief became 
popular among many who were disposed to reject the funda- 
mental doctrines of religion. ‘They said they were acting on 
compulsion. From the evidence before them they were 
forced to draw certain conclusions, and for these conclusions 
they were not responsible. They said the mind must act 
upon the materials which are before it, and it was useless to 
try to believe anything, no matter how agreeable it might be 
or how necessary to the happy conduct of life. This theory 
is slowly passing away, but it stills remains as an excuse for 
intellectual indolence and moral default. 

The more pugnacious one is, and the more positive in the: 
assertion of his beliefs, the more sure we can be that the 
evidence is not all before him, and that he has not done all 
that might be done to lay the foundations of a wise and salu- 
tary belief. 

Behind all other conceptions, whether religious or scientific, 
isthe assumption that this is a sane universe, and that what- 
ever is on the whole best for us to believe, we may believe, 
and whatever on the whole we think we ought to do, that we 
should do. Now the first revolt of unbelief begins with the 
declaration that this is not a good universe, and that the evi- 
dence which comes through human experience and observa- 
tion shows that this is not a world in which we have any 
right to expect that the best things will happen or that the 
indications that certain beliefs are sound and salutary are 
trustworthy. Until this question is settled, all other things 
must remain in confusion. Now, when a man says, “ This is 
not a good world, and the experience of mankind proves that 
it is not, the evidence before me drives me to this unhappy 
conclusion,” we may safely say that this man has not used 
all his opportunities. He has not taken all the chances for 
his own happiness, for no man or woman can be happy who 
believes that this is a bad world and a universe of chance. 
He has not tested the world as he finds it. He has not tried 
with all his might to use what chance puts into his hands to 
make it a good world and a happy world for those who are 
about him. One of the great lessons of human experience is 
that this is not a good world for the time being for any who 
do not use the materials at hand for good ends. No matter 
what one works at, whether coal or iron or electricity or 
human life, he cannot go far, with hearty interest in any ex- 
periments in the art of putting things to use, without making 
astonishing discoveries ; for the worker is always most im- . 
portant. When we estimate the use of coal and iron, we do 
not regard them as lying dormant in the earth ; but we think 
of coal and iron under the hands of a mighty master, capable 
of shaping their intractable substance to use and beauty. 
They who have done something worth while in mastering nat- 
ure or human life are. not those who make the primary blun- 
der of condemning the world in which they live. 

But when the first step is taken, and one is sure that if 
only he knew it, and knew the worth of it, he would find the 
whole universe fitted for life and progress, then the other 
great beliefs. which are evidently salutary and universal, be- 
come at once reasonable. One no longer says about the 
final triumph of goodness, and the happy issues of life, that 
he would like to believe these inspiring things, but cannot 
because the evidence does not justify it. He begins to see 
that, if he would put himself in the right place and make the 
right effort, somehow the assurance would come. ; 

We are aware that this is dangerous doctrine, dangerous, 
as all truth is, because it. may be perverted in many ways; 
and yet behind all the perversions of the. revivalist and the 
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sectarian there remains the great fact of human experience,— 
that, to know the truth, you must go where it is in operation 
and put yourself under its influence. The most of that which 
passes for a reasoned unbelief is simply ignorance. If one 
doubts whether there are double stars or triple stars or 
nebulz that are concerned in the making of new worlds, or 
any of the other wonders of the new astronomy, he simply 
shows his folly when he says, “ I don’t believe and you can’t 
-make me believe these things.” He is not competent to 
doubt on these subjects unless he puts himself in the place 
of the astronomer, watching patiently through the long nights 
of many years to note celestial phases and phenomena, and 
the mathematician who patiently works out the results of ob- 
servation and furnishes us with his conclusions. 

It is an encouraging thought for those who are weak in 
faith, and doubtful and unhappy, that there are ways of at- 
taining to certainty which are open to them if only they will 
put themselves where right influences may play upon them 
and the truth may have due effect upon their minds. If one 
would know how Russians and Germans and Frenchmen 
think and feel, he must live among them, in the same atmos- 
phere of thought and life, until that which makes them to 
be what they are makes itself known to him. The man who 
does not believe in a God will find his doubts vanishing if he 
will for a time try to live as if there were a God, and to act 
as he would act if he were responsible to a law of infinite 
justice and love. 


Vanity of Vanities. 


There is an old story called life. It has been lived over 
and over again millions and millions of times. ‘There is no 
new story. All the stories have been told and repeated in 
every form. Love, birth, death, sorrow, joy, change,— who 
can lengthen the list? Time has crowned them through the 
centuries. They are told in myriads of ways in all countries 
and climes and about all hearthstones, and young ears are 
as eager to hear as if they were absolutely new. The same 
old fairy watches beside the cradle of the baby born yester- 
day as bent above the first child. The same mysterious 
angel attends the death-bed of one who passed from earth an 
hour ago as stood near the first who died. 

The story of life is wonderful, miraculous, eternally inter- 
esting, though we know in advance all the beginnings and 
endings. The world still listens with rapt attention ; for the 
details, the combinations, differ, and all that leads up to the 
great dénouement thrills us, moves us to laughter and tears. 
We cannot conceive of a planet where life goes on otherwise 
than on ours, so limited is our imagination; and, when we 
remember that all history, poetry, art, romance, is grouped 
around a few simple elements, with varying incident, we 
are astonished at the homogeneity of man, the close union of 
interests and feelings that binds the ends of the earth to- 
gether, and makes them essentially comprehensible and inti- 
mate. 

The course of time is resolved into a tale that is told and 
yet forever telling. That old man of genius and power, the 
writer of Ecclesiastes, thousands of years ago lamented that 
there is nothing new under the sun. His plaint is so 
piercingly modern we may call him brother, and invite him 
to a seat at our fireside. “Is there anything whereof it may 
be said, See, this is new? It hath been already of old time, 
which was before us.” 

But, because the tale of time is constantly repeated, it is 
- not necessary that we adopt his pessimistic mood, which 
_makes us feel in its sad and bitter wailing that the world is 

younger now than it was in his day. We have found no 
means of escaping the limitations and sad fatalities he be- 
moaned. We have only discovered a new point of view, a 
new visual angle at which to consider them. 

In the first place we have discovered humanity, “the heir 
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of all the ages,” about which he probably thought not much, 
if at all, and which gives, even here upon the earth, an end- 
less extension to individual impulse and effort, which, if not 
accredited to the person, still is an immortality of a very 
high and noble kind. The old, sad-hearted preacher, with 
his reiterations of Vanity of vanities, seems not to have had 
a lofty concept of the soul. To him it dies with the body, 
it goes down to dust, although he does casually speak of the 
ascending spirit; but, manifestly, all is lost to him in futility, 
wasted effort, and decay. The grandeur of his own spirit 
will not let him find any permanent comfort in the joys of 
sense, in mere animal content and satisfaction. He feels 
something great struggling within him, the immortal longings 
and desires that spurn all the soothing delights of life as 
finalities. He agonizes to find a foothold in reality, as we 
all do. He is just one of us to-day with his questionings 
and longing, his throwing out of impotent hands to find the 
permanent and true, an anchorage for the soul. He had 
profound knowledge of human nature; and, looking at its 
proneness to evil, its self-deceptions and weaknesses, the sad 
wail comes in Vanity of vanities. 

Evidently, he was lonely,— a great man sitting on a pin- 
nacle of power and influence and wealth, and yearning, heart- 
sick for human sympathy and divine aid and insight. He 
had been deceived and injured in his affections. He was 
without faith in women, and had little confidence in men. 
There was no friend at hand in whom he could absolutely 
confide. If he had not been a man of the first order of 
genius, he would have turned cynic or bitter sceptic and 
railer. But his Vanity of vanities is a low, mourning wail, 
like the November wind in pine-trees. It expresses the pain 
and passion of unsatisfied being. He had tried everything 
that presented itself in the range of his mental vision. He 
had been a devotee of the old wisdom, and that, too, at times 
had failed, that, too, in its dry and materialistic aspects, its 
prudent and discreet maxims, had proved a broken reed. 
His note is faithless; and yet wisdom is the best he has 
found, — wisdom that includes a ruling of the nature, self-con- 
trol, temperance, abstinence, the suppression of the passions, 
the keeping of the body under. He has not found what 
he has sought, but he takes the best available, still with that 
moan, Vanity of vanities, upon his lips; .and at last he sums 
up all he has learned in “ Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments.” 

He is a very lovable worldling, a man with whom we can 
feel and sympathize. He is the type of a large class of 
moderns who know not how to express their feelings in such 
terse and beautiful phrase, who would not probably be so 
frank and simple in the expression of their inmost thoughts 
if they could. We discern that he belonged to what we call 
the childhood of the world from his readiness to give us the 
autobiography of a soul, with its deadly ennui and its pro- 
found reflections. 

Our consciousness differs from his because we perceive 
that his religion is rather hard and narrow,— a respectable, 
rigid kind of faith which eliminates the love of God. He 
could not break away from old hide-bound tradition, with the 
impassioned religious fervor that breathes through many of 
the Psalms. He could not rise to the conception of the love 
of God, in whom we live and move and have our being, of 
God immanent and ever present, the one reality, the one 
point of stability and rest in the flux and change of show and 
circumstance. This consciousness is indispensable to save 
us from the gulf of pessimism and despair that seized upon 
him when he contemplated the world around and the facts of 
his own life, which, doubtless, had been mainly prosperous, 
perhaps even brilliant to the unpenetrating and careless 
eye. 

But he felt the aching of the void, he knew where the 
black spot lay. He was eaten with lassitude and disgust. 
He had sounded the depths of the worldly life, and had seen 
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the fires of emotion and hope and human interest flicker and 
die. The pang of an unsatisfied soul was in him. 

It was life on the surface that ailed him, that ails so many 
of us. Life loses its sense of reality, of stability, of meaning. 
There is nothing worth while. The livid color of vanity of 
vanities is spread over the world. We are to learn there is 
only one centre, one place of security,— God, the seat of all 
refreshing, all renewal for the soul. 


Ethics in Politics. 


Mr. Hay tells us that the Monroe Doctrine needs a new 
interpretation; in fact, that it has been selfishly misinter- 
preted; thatits primary intent wasto bean application of the 
Golden Rule to the political affairs of the American conti- 
nents. He evidently believes that Lord Canning had a good 
deal of ethical purpose when he suggested a reunion of the 
English and American people to resist despotism. Mr. Mon- 
roe, in his message, plainly assumed the position that we could 
not view ‘‘ any interposition for the purpose of oppressing ” 
the weaker governments on this continent “in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” As for any modern application 
of the Monroe Doctrine, it is not to be thought of any longer 
as a mere chip on the Yankee shoulder, but as a generous 
proclamation that we will see justice done to our neighbors. 
This is certainly a great stride ahead of that interpretation 
which enabled us to find excuse for robbing our neighbors of 
their territory because it seemed to be essential to the exist- 
ence of our domestic institutions. We hope Mr. Hay will be 
able to keep the Monroe Doctrine where he has now placed 
it, and where it was originally intended to be placed, as 
a great international principle, asserting arbitration, and the 
defence of the weaker by the stronger. As such, it becomes 
the American Golden Rule. 

With equal pleasure we read a speech of Attorney-elect 
Jerome of Greater New York. It marks a higher stage of 
political life and office-holding. We believe that Mr. Jerome 
voices a growing public sentiment when he says: ‘“ There is 
only one way ever to administer a public office; and that is 
to administer it as if you never expected, and never cared, to 
hold another. I have come to see that every man has broken 
his political neck because, having attained one office, he used 
that to forward his interests in obtaining another; and I see 
few or no men who, serving loyally and intelligently, with 
eyes singly fixed, fulfilling the requirements of office,— that is, 
looking upon public office as a public trust,— fail to keep their 
self-respect, which, as I look at it, is the one only thing worth 
keeping.” If our municipal problems can be transferred to 
the hands and brains of such men for their solution, we shall 
no longer deserve the sneer of Carlyle, that Americans are in 
the habit of electing Judas Iscariot to govern Jesus Christ. 
We believe that the indications point to a decided evolution 
in the municipal concerns of our larger cities. Mere par- 
tisanship is losing its grip, and ethical purpose is showing 
itself at the polls. 

Not in any way inferior, as indicating the moral bearing 
of political affairs and the growth of moral purposing, is a 
recent speech of Lord Rosebery. ‘Political parties,” he 
said, “must be willing to sink their differences, and forget 
who was in power, and who would get credit for the carry- 
ing out of noble measures.” As for him, he would like to see 
an experiment of a government formed entirely of business 
men, instancing Mr. Carnegie as an example of the sort of 
men who should be trusted with government. Lord Rose- 
bery expressed his conviction that we are coming to a 
political and social era in which public affairs cannot any 
longer be sacrificed to the interest of ‘belligerent politi- 
cians.” He evidently thinks that there are now elements 
working to bring about a great evolution for the betterment 
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of the people. It is pleasant to recognize the fact that the 
most radical reformers in English life to-day are to be found 
among the nobility. 

We may, as American citizens, find a good deal of ethical 
encouragement in the declaration of President Roosevelt, 
that he should make his executive appointments rigidly on 
the basis of honesty and ability; that, while party would not 
be ignored, partisanship should in no case sacrifice the 
welfare of the people. His unflinching adherence to this 
principle will go farther to elevate national character than 
any possible public measure he may carry through during 
his administration. In a position scarcely less influential, 
Mayor Low of Greater New York recently said: “No man 
and no organization has any claim for position on political 
grounds. The city’s interest is the sole consideration. 
Every man must win his appointment by manifest fitness for 
the work to be done. In other words, no man is disqualified 
for serving the public, owing to political opinions. No man 
is qualified for any office who cannot show more than party + 
affiliations.” 

We have a right and a duty, as Christians, to heed what is 
going on in the world of civics, in affairs of State, and to 
ask if there is now coming about a closer affiliation of 
Church and State. Can these two great factors not move 
on collateral lines, and have in view one end, the good of 
the people? We believe that we have passed through the 
incipient and amateur chapters of our political education ; 
that we shall have less and less of political depravity, until 
we emerge into an era of self-government that will mean 
government of ourselves for the good of the whole,— the 
repression of the base and the exaltation of the honorable. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Ecclesiastical Experimenting. 


It appears to be a psychological necessity that every 
young minister should pass through the stage of ecclesiastical 
experimenting, the condition of mind wherein he thinks that 
the work of the church can always be redeemed from any in- 
efficiency by some change in its methods. A group of min- 
isters comes together to discuss the state of the church and 
to seek for methods of enlarging its work. One will say 
that the church must have better music through the services 
of a skilled choir. Another will reply that the only salvation 
lies in purely congregational singing. A third will say, No 
improvement will appear until we establish the free-pew sys- 
tem in all our churches. Still another will say, We must 
have a more complete system of committees and committee 
work within the bosom of our churches; and it may be that, 
at the end of an hour’s debate concerning all of these propo- 
sitions, some father in the faith will arise, and say, “ Fifty 
years ago, my brethren, I attended a meeting of Unitarian 
ministers to consider these same propositions, and I heard 
there offered as sure methods of improvement everything 
which you have been advancing to-day |” 

Would it not seem to be time for us to learn the very 
plain lesson that mere methods amount to very little, that 
a change in methods at the best offers only a temporary 
quickening of interest? When such panaceas are offered, 
one cannot but think of that suggestive poem of E. R. Sill’s, 
wherein is contrasted the conduct of the craven and of the 
king’s son on the field of battle. The coward blames his 
sword, calls it a blunt thing, breaks it in two, throws it 
away, and flies from the field. But the king’s son appears, 
‘wounded, sore-bestead, and weaponless.” In this despe- 
rate strait he sees in the sand the broken:sword, grasps it, 
turns upon his foe, and leads his troops to victory. The 
true soldier can use anything for a weapon, trusting in him- 
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self rather than in the weapon. A true church can in the 
same way make any sort of methods successful. Old 
methods or new methods, it matters not to them that strive 
in the spirit of the king’s son. * 

Wherever a mighty earnestness is at work, people who are 
helped by it pay very little attention to the question whether 
a preacher is ritualistic or ultra-congregational, whether he 
believes in an elaborate system of committees or is content 
It is the 
preacher’s personal earnestness in the service of a great 
cause that makes him inspiring to his fellow-workers. It is 
their personal earnestness, again, which teaches them how to 
use whatsoever system their society possesses in a way that 
makes the society a moral, spiritual power in its community. 
Wherever there is this unselfish earnestness, there we find 
successful service being rendered ; and there is no system of 
work, no possible change of method, powerful enough to pro- 
duce success where the earnestness is absent. 

' The minister or church which exhausts its energies in the 
trying of new methods and the grasping after new truths may 
be likened unto the man who, with great rapidity, buys new 
books, and places them with uncut leaves upon his shelves. 
The scholar reads his books. The helper of mankind uses 
for the inspiration of souls what he learns by reading his 
books. So the working church should learn to absorb into 
itself the resources it already has, and to seek for better 
resources only so far as they can be in the same way actually 
used. If all our Unitarian churches would understand this 
fundamental truth, we should emerge at last out of the period 
of ecclesiastical experimenting into the happy time of unfail- 
ing usefulness. Cuares E. St. JoHn. 


Current Topics. 


One of the dominating issues in the national Congress is 
prevented by the relations of Cuba to the United States. 
Seiior Thomas Estrada Palma, the president-elect of the fut- 
ure Cuban republic, expressed the feelings of the people of 
Cuba, when he said in a recent interview that economic 
conditions in Cuba are deplorable in the extreme, and that 
the situation can be ameliorated by a substantial diminution 
of the import duties that are now imposed, under the provi- 
sions of the Dingley tariff law, upon sugar and tobacco brought 
into the United States from Cuba. The planters and mer- 
chants of Cuba complain that this barrier upon Cuban trade 
with the United States is causing wide-spread distress in 
Cuba, and predict that this distress will grow more acute 
until the Congress of the United States passes remedial legis- 
lation. There appearsto be a demand in the United States 
that something be done to improve the condition of the Cu- 
bans. It is equally clear, however, that there is strong oppo- 
sition on the part of the growing beet-sugar and tobacco in- 
dustry of the United States against any legislative measure 
that shall place the Cuban producer upon equal terms with 
his American competitor, and Congress is trying to devise 
some means of helping Cuban industries without hurting 
American interests. 

rd 


AN event of international interest will take place in New 
York some time during the coming February, when Miss 
Roosevelt, the daughter of the President of the United 
States, will act as sponsor for the German emperor’s new 
yacht, which is being completed now in New York. Prince 


_ Henry of Prussia, brother of the kaiser and an admiral of 


the imperial German navy, will represent the kaiser at the 
launching of the new vessel. An interchange of messages 
took place between President Roosevelt and Kaiser Wilhelm 
II. during the past week, in which the heads of the two 
great nations exchanged expressions of the greatest cordial- 
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ity and friendliness, and the President assured the kaiser 
that Prince Henry would be received with honor and hearty 
welcome’ as the representative of a nation with which the 
United States is cultivating relations of especial intimacy. 
The festivities of the launching will be calculated to remove 
the popular impression that there has been secret friction 
between the United States and Germany since the incident 
in Manila Bay, when, according to the accounts told by 
certain American and British officers, Admiral Dewey nar- 
rowly averted a clash between American and German naval 
forces. 
& 


TuHE plans of the Carnegie Institution at Washington are 
approaching full maturity. The list of trustees of the new 
institution, which was completed at the end of last week, 
contains such names as those of John Hay, Andrew. D. 
White, Grover Cleveland, Henry L. Higginson, and Daniel 
C. Gilman,— names that are suggestive of the broadest 
American culture and the most eminent American citizen- 
ship. The scope of the latest contribution to the educative 
and scientific apparatus of the country will be as broad as 
the generosity of the giver. In brief, the Carnegie Institu- 
tion will be an auxiliary to every university and college of 
standing in the Union in the work of seeking higher knowl- 
edge, of disseminating the results of higher investigation, 
and of accomplishing much in both the above-named direc- 
tions that cannot be done by any single institution of learn- 
ing. The equipment of the Carnegie Institution will enable 
trained minds to pursue many lines of investigation and of 
thought unhampered by the limitations which too often ren- 
der the best work impossible in private educational organi- 
zations. The gift of $10,000,000, which Mr. Carnegie has 
set aside for the purposes of his noble foundation, will be in 
the form of “ five per cent. bonds.” 
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Tue House of Representatives on Thursday of last week 
passed by a vote of 308 yeas to 2 noes,— practically, a unan- 
imous vote, — what is known as the Hepburn bill, which 
provides for the preliminary steps for the construction of an 
American canal across the isthmus of Nicaragua. Although 
the House acted with such conspicuous unanimity, legislation 
in the Senate will be delayed seriously by a lengthy conten- 
tion upon the relative values of the three routes that have 
been proposed for the canal,— the Nicaraguan, the Panama, 
and the Darien routes. The offer of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, a French corporation, of all its properties, franchises, 
and excavations on the isthmus of Panama for the lump sum 
of $40,000,000, is being considered by the Senate now. 
Lately the advantages of the Darien route, an old project, 
have been brought forward by Senator Hanna. The Senate 
is determined to examine closely into the relative advantages 
of all three routes, and probably will take several months to 
reach the most exhaustive results, in spite of the report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, which, after a technical study of 
conditions at first hand, pronounced in favor of the Nicara- 
gua route as combining the greatest number of favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

od 


Tue quarrel between England and Germany that has fol- 
lowed a public address by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in 
which the British secretary for the colonies referred to the 
character of the Prussian army in uncomplimentary terms, 
entered into a particularly bitter phase last week. In the 
course of a recent address before the Reichstag, Count von 
Biilow, the chancellor of the German empire, spoke of Mr. 
Chamberlain in a manner that aroused a storm of protest in 
the British press. The newspapers of London especially 
denounced the chancellor without mincing their words, and. 
warned Germany not to try the temper of the British people 
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too far. Whether the warning had a direct effect or not, 
the fact remains that last week the German chancellor made 
a speech in the Reichstag, in which he deprecated the at- 
tacks upon foreign ministers which had been made in that 
assembly, and announced the intention of the government to 
foster the best relations with England to the limit of its 
ability, without absolutely sacrificing German interests in 
any direction. In London the chancellor’s amende was not 
regarded as the last word upon the subject. 


a 


THERE is a disposition at St. Petersburg, as well as at 
Washington, to attach no lasting significance to the recent 
conflict between American sailors and Russian soldiers at Niu- 
Chwang, China. The sailors were a part of the crew of the 
United States steamship “ Vicksburg,” which is detained at 
that port because of the condition of the water. The Russian 
soldiers were a part of the garrison of Niu-Chwang. The 
Russian ambassador at Pekin complained to the American 
minister, Mr. Conger, that the American sailors had been 
the aggressors, and that in the course of the fighting one 
Russian soldier had suffered injuries. There was an inter- 
change of notes and interviews upon the subject between 
the diplomats at Washington, St. Petersburg, and Pekin; and 
it was announced last week that Russia had acknowledged 
satisfaction, that the American authorities in Pekin would 
see that the sailors of the “ Vicksburg ” were kept on their good 
behavior in the future, and that the incident, so far as it af- 
fected the governments of Russia and the United States, may 
be regarded as closed. 

& 


THE membership of the papal commission which has been 
named recently to define the Church’s interpretation of Holy 
Writ in its relations to modern questions is representative 
of the liberal element in the Roman Church. The head of 
the commission is Cardinal Parocchi, vice-chancellor of the 
Roman Church, who is well known as a member of the more 
advanced wing of the liberal party in the Church. The 
appointment of the commission itself is regarded as a con- 
spicuous indication of the desire of the Church to place itself 
in touch with the modern spirit, so far as it is able to do 
that without violating the basic traditions of its belief. 
The scope of the commission’s work will be “to ascertain 
the limits of freedom to be allowed the Catholic exegetist in 
Biblical questions of the day, and point out definitely which 
must be maintained and which must be rejected in the inter- 
ests of orthodoxy.” It is worthy of note that the consulters 
of the commission are for the most part laymen, scholars, 
and educators with a high standing in the Roman Catholic 
world of education and letters. 


Brevities. 


The friends of Theodore Cuyler, now eighty years old, 
made much of him in the Zvangelist last week. 


It is a curious illustration of the ways of republics that 
Gen. Palma, recently elected President of Cuba, was en- 
gaged at the time of the election in the conduct of a boys’ 
school at Central Valley, N.Y. 


When a highly educated Babu in Calcutta was asked what 
would happen if England should withdraw from India, his 
reply was, ‘‘Go into a zodlogical garden, open the gates and 
let out all the lions, tigers, and hyenas, and you would see 
what would happen.” 


A little act of courtesy or kindness coming at the right 
time will often excite more international good feeling than 
a great event. Miss Roosevelt has accepted the kaiser’s 
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invitation to name his yacht, Prince Henry is coming to take 
part in the ceremony and the effect in Germany will be 
wide-spread. 


In Germany there is a marked reaction against beer-drink- 
ing in business hours. The sharp competition of manufact- 
ure and commerce demand that men shall have all their wits 
about them, in order to keep the pace set by modern busi- 
ness methods. 


The Congregationalist responds to our remarks about lay- 
men and ministers, admitting their truth and saying: “A 
hearty Amen to the Christian Register’s plea for the devising 
of some method by which clergymen and laymen may come 
to a better understanding of each other.” 


In “ Spiritual Life ” last week there was a comment by Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding, including a quotation from Longfellow’s 
poem, “ One holy Church of God appears.” The arrangement 
was a little awkward ; but the poem was not attributed to Mr. 
Spaulding, as our correspondents will see if they read a sec- 
ond time. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Laymen and Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Permit me to congratulate you, sir, for suggesting a board 
of arbitration be formed to bring laymen and ministers to a 
better understanding of each other. In such a board we 
have the promise of getting many vexed problems that face 
the minister solved. 

In the first place, such a committee might bring to the 
layman’s notice the fact that many a minister is supporting 
a family of three or four persons on less money than many 
a layman spends each year on wines, horses, or dogs; that 
many ministers when they go to town, which is seldom, 
spend less at Wyman’s for their lunch than many a layman 
at Parker’s or the Touraine does for his after-dinner cigar. 

Again, a minister who has to deliver from forty to eighty 
sermons a year, who is perplexed what next to preach about 
to interest his audience, and keep them from Science (?) and 
other fads, might find many ingenious ways and suggestions 
from the laymen for the using of shoddy and many other 
adulterations for his discourses. 

It also might be impressed upon the layman that the 
church is not to be used, primarily, for vocal pyrotechnics 
or amateur minstrel shows, but for the preaching and making 
manifest the gospel of Christ; that it is not religion pure and 
undefiled to pay the minister and his wife a trifle more than 
is paid the choir. 

Finally, it might bring to the layman’s attention the fact that 
the noble, honest laymen, as a rule, are in the churches, and 
are doing their very best to help the minister make the church 
a helpful and ideal institution. I am so weary that 1 yawn 
with the cant we hear so much about men not going to church 
because the sermons are only fit for women and children. 
Since when has the average layman discovered the difference 
between Spencer and Spenser? When did he find out the 
Bible is a collection of literature, and not one book? How 
many average laymen know the difference between Wagner, 
the American, and Wagner, the German? I have not found 
many of the Socratic average laymen outside of any church. 

So, in closing, I ask, Why is there no problem about male 
attendance at prize fights, vaudevilles, poker games, and 
clubs? Perhaps, if the churches were any of those, we 
should need no board of arbitration. However, as it is an 
institution for earnest, useful Christian lives, we cannot ap- 
point a board to bring minister and laymen together any 
too soon. Epwarp H. KEEns. 

WHITMAN, Mass, 
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For the Christian Register. 


We Know. 


BY HARRIET BOYER. 


“Jesus Christ is a man,” they say,— 
Say it to you and to me; 

“Never wrought on the land, 
Never walked on the sea. 


“Son of a human mother, 
Human father as well, 
Did not ascend into heaven, 

Did not descend into hell. 


“Nor raise the dead from their sleep, 
- Nor heal the sick of their pain, 
Nor give to the dumb their speech, 
And eyes to the blind again. 


ceed. a-poor, sad man, 
elpless for weal or for woe; 
Living, as all of us can, 

And dying, as all of us khow.” 


Sun of our radiant days, 
Star of our loneliest nights, 
‘Guide of our dreariest ways, 
Friend of our dearest delights ! 


We who have walked on the sea, 
Turbulent billows of fear, 

Not fearing because of thee, 
Not sinking because thou wert near; 


We who have felt our dead souls 
Glow as a coal at thy breath, 

We know thy lordship of life,— 
We know thy lordship of death. 


Where thou dost dwell is our heaven, 
What thou hast been we would be. 

Leaven us, Lord, with thy leaven, 
Help us to toil after thee. 


Saloons and People’s Clubs, 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. NICHOLS. 


In the “New York Letter” printed in the Register of 
December 26 the views of six of the nine ministers set- 
tled over Unitarian churches in Greater New York, in re- 
gard to the opening of liquor saloons on. Sunday, are given ; 
and, of the six, one only, Rev. J. P. Forbes of Brooklyn, is rep- 
resented as opposing the proposition. From the fact that 
the opening of liquor saloons on Sunday is favored by so 
large a proportion of Unitarian ministers in New York, it 
may be inferred by the readers of the Aegis/er that this is the 
general opinion of the thoughtful and public-spirited citizens 
of New York. Many prominent clergymen of the city be- 
longing to denominations other than the Unitarian have 


‘expressed themselves as strongly opposed to the opening of 


the saloons on Sunday, and the suggestion is disapproved by 
most of those who are engaged in charitable or philanthropic 
work. 

It seems to me much to be regretted that Unitarian min- 
isters, who are expected usually to take advanced ground on 
questions of practical morality, should advocate a course of 
action involving so much injury to the community, especially 
to the weaker and the poorer people. 

All the reasons quoted for favoring the plan appear to be 
inconsistent with higher ideals. No one of the ministers 
bases his approval of opening the saloons on Sunday on the 
belief that they are beneficial to the community. They seem 
to be recognized as harmful, but it is asserted that they are 
to be accepted for the sake of political expediency. 

Surely, it would be a pity for the splendid administration 
which has been secured for New York to confess at the out- 
set that it is afraid to attempt to enforce laws against one of 
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the admittedly great evils of the present civilization. It 
might as well hesitate to enforce laws against gambling and 
any other popular evil. 

The effect upon the party in power of the enforcement or 
the attempted enforcement of any law is of very little im- 
portance. If an administration cannot maintain itself with- 
out compromising with evil, it would better be displaced. 
If, however, the laws against popular evils are wise, it may 
be hoped that their strict enforcement will be productive of 
so much good as to secure the approval of the community. 
If, on the other hand, the laws are unwise, there is no better 
way to convince the people of this fact than by strictly en- 
forcing them. 

The law against the opening of saloons on Sunday should 
not be considered as an indication of Sabbatarianism. There 
are plenty of reasons why saloons, as at present conducted, 
should not be open on Sunday, aside from any religious 
significance which the day possesses. Whatever else Sun- 
day is, it is a holiday, a day for rest and recreation; and on 
this ground it is desirable that all forms of business carried 
on during the other six days be suspended so far as possible. 
The laws against the conducting of business and labor on 
Sunday, whatever may have been their origin, are now 


‘largely designed for the purpose of securing a day of rest 


and recreation. The saloons are private business enter- 
prises, and are not entitled to any exemption from the laws 
prohibiting unnecessary labor on Sunday. Moreover, there 
are special reasons why this particular form of business 
should not be conducted on a holiday, when many persons 
of small means are subject to unusual temptation to spend 
their money in a manner injurious to themselves and to the 
public. It is not fair to give the saloon-keepers the privilege 
of preying upon these people, when those engaged in other 
lines of business are forbidden to compete with them. 
When the provision dealer is not allowed to sell meat, it 
seems absurd that the saloon-keeper should be permitted to 
sell liquor. 

It is maintained by some that the saloons are needed by 
the poorer classes as places of resort on Sunday, to serve 
the purpose of the club for people of larger means. The 
saloon is sometimes called “the poor man’s club.” The 
answer to this is that the saloons are not “the poor man’s 
club.” They are the liquor-dealer’s method of making 
private gain. It is doubtless true that ‘the saloons are used 
to some extent by the poorer classes instead of clubs, but 
it would be far better for them to organize clubs correspond- 
ing to the clubs maintained by the wealthier classes. The 
amount of money which they expend in saloons would be 
sufficient to maintain clubs which would afford them far 
more enjoyment than they now derive from the saloons, 
without their numberless evils. Unquestionably, one of the 
great needs of the poor in large cities are attractive places 
of resort to take the place of saloons. These are needed 
hardly less than public libraries. They are needed by many 
who are not capable of enjoying reading. Carnegie has 
done a magnificent;thing for New York in establishing elegant 
new public libraries in different sections of the city. But 
there is room for some generous man of wealth (or for a 
group of such) to render as great a service by founding a 
large number of places of resort for people of small means. 
The poorer classes in our large cities need club-houses, or 
something answering a similar purpose. If these cannot be 
established by private munificence, they should be provided 
at public expense. If it is proper for the municipality to 
spend vast sums in establishing parks to which the people 
may resort in pleasant weather, why is it not legitimate for it 
to provide places of resort for the people in seasons when 
the parks are not available, which is, probably, not less than 
half the year? The needs of the people should be con- 
sidered when the weather is cold and stormy as well as 
when the weather is warm and pleasant. 
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The greatest force against the evils of the saloon is to be 
found in suitable and adequate counter-attractions. This 
method of abolishing the saloons has never been fairly tried. 
The substitute for the saloon, however, must be something 
that is really attractive to the people for whom it is intended. 
It must include provision of liquor, tobacco, billiards, and 
other things not desired by some, but required by others. 
But the chief point to be borne in mind is that the institution, 
by whatever name it may be called (whether club, saloon, or 
what not) must be conducted entirely for the benefit and en- 
joyment of its patrons, and not be allowed to be a source of 
private gain for any one. One of the chief sources of the 
evil of saloons, as at present conducted, is the desire of the 
saloon keeper to make money. If he were maintaining the 
saloon simply as a public convenience, and if his profit in 
no wise depended upon the amount of liquor sold, the saloon 
would be a far less harmful institution than at present. 

Certainly, then, whatever plan may be adopted for the en- 
joyment of the people on Sunday, we do not want to sanction 
the opening of the existing saloons on that day. Six days in 
the week are enough, and more than enough, for such harm- 
ful institutions. On one day in the week something better 
must be provided. For this no new legislation is required. 
Let those who are supposed to need the saloons be encour- 
aged to organize clubs, and let as many attractions as pos- 
sible be provided besides the sale of intoxicating liquors, and, 
above all, let every motive be removed from the persons who 
dispense the liquors to induce their patrons to indulge to ex- 
cess. Let them rather be urged to do all that they can to 
prevent the excessive use of liquor. There is no reason why 
a poor man’s club may not be conducted in as orderly a man- 
ner asa rich man’s club. If there were plenty of such clubs, 
I do not believe there would be any strong demand on the 
part of the people for saloons on Sunday ; and gradually the 
demand for them on the other days in the week would dimin- 
ish. Fortunately, at the present time, the State of New York 
has a governor who has indicated his opposition to any legis- 
lation looking to the opening of the saloons on Sunday. 
The new city government will have to deal with a law 
forbidding the opening of the saloons on Sunday. It 
will be for the authorities to decide whether or not they will 
undertake to enforce the law. They should have the encour- 
agement and the support of not only all the clergymen, but 
of all good citizens in performing their manifest duty. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


New Cuban Wine in Old Wine-skins. 


BY REY. E. P. HERRICK. 


The latent forces imminent in Cuba to-day are in evidence 
as never before. The fermentation of new ideasalong social, 
political, and religious lines is a constant reminder of that to 
which the Master referred when he spoke of the new wine in 
old bottles and the peril which came therefrom to the ancient 
wine-skins. 

The sinking of Cervera’s fleet in the waves of the Carib- 
bean Sea marked the inauguration of a new era in the life of 
a nation now swiftly coming to its own. By leaps and strides 
the new republic goes along the paths of progress and enlight- 
enment. ‘The American nation has done more for Cuba in 
three than Spain in four hundred years. The work of our 
naval and land forces paved the way for the introduction of 
new economic, political, and religious ideas, which are now 
causing mighty changes and working with true leavening 
power, 

How potent an agent is fermentation, beneficent on the 
whole, yet working destruction to weak vessels! Thus is it 
likely to be in Cubato-day. The question is this, Can the old 
vessel stand the strain? Accustomed to repression and con- 
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stant restriction, fearing to express a liberal opinion or to differ 
in the least from the conventional Spanish forms and usages, 
the removal of all that hindered and dwarfed has resulted ina 
phenomenal agitation and expansion which threatens harm 
unless properly conserved. 

I recall meeting a Cuban family on the high seas when 
war was getting in its dreadful work here; and, when I sought 
to draw them out, they acted like frightened doves, and refused 
to answer the simplest questions, as though fearing arrest. 
To-day these persons arenotthe same. They are full of the 
new Cuban wine, talking politics glibly, shouting Vivas ! under 
the lone star flag, and fermenting with patriotic enthusiasm 
as they champion a favorite candidate. 

Said one such, “ We are like those who have been shut up 
in a dark cellar, on whom the full light of the sun is suddenly 
turned; and is it to be wondered at that our eyes are blink- 
ing?” We know that the new truths the Christ taught to 
an obsolescent Judaism produced a fermentation which soon 
burst the old wine-skins of a decadent national life, and not « 
until new Christian receptacles were found at the inaugura- 
tion of the kingdom was it conserved. 

The new wine of a spiritual faith is fermenting in the old 
bottles of a mediaval ecclesiasticism, and some are already 
bursting. A Christianity that is Christian has flung its ban- 
ners to the sky and wins its adherents. The new churches 
have opened new vistas, given new conceptions of ethics to 
this bewildered people. 

The ferment of patriotism led the Cuban people to reject 
Sbaretti, the Italian bishop ; and the activity of the new ideas 
led the Vatican to appoint what they demanded,— a Cuban 
bishop. Men have wondered at the action of the pope; but 
the guardians of the ancient wine-skins, seeing the impend- 
ing peril, have used the new wine-skins, whereat we thank 
God, and take courage. The new ideas and methods are be- 
ing adopted in the ancient church, and thus truth makes its 
way. 

Liberty and liberality are the watchwords to-day, and the 
leaven of the new teaching shall yet leaven the whole lump of 
the life of the republic to be. We see the impact of the new 
ferment in its greatest activity along political lines. A people 
unaccustomed to self-government, with great responsibilities 
thrust suddenly upon them, hardly know how to bear them- 
selves. It is hard to read the horoscope of the future. The 
storm that wrecked Galveston brought to Cuba gentle show- 
ers and cool breezes. Political privileges abused may bring 
ruin to this mercurial and excitable people. They are keep- 
ing step to the march of liberty. 

The afflatus is on the rank and file. The political pot is 
boiling fiercely, and some of us who watched the ebullitions 
in the great kettles in the maple-sugar groves in our boyhood 
days recall what sweetness was evolved from the gurgling 
pots. So may it be here. Men as everywhere are too often 
the prey of designing politicians, They may not always dis- 
tinguish between liberty and license, but underneath it all we 
detect traces of a mighty onward movement. The new is 
displacing the old. The government of, by, and for the peo- 
ple has come. The new wine is fermenting, and the old bot- 
tles are cracking. The new receptacles must be speedily 
found. Cubans resent too much interference in their internal 
affairs, while at heart grateful for our aid. The work of the 
constitutional convention is ended. Cuba’s new constitution 
is ready, a wine-skin fit for the new wine of their political as- 
pirations. It provides for a representative form of govern- 
ment. It was adopted only after long and patient discus- 
sion, and represents the views of the delegates chosen by the 
people. 

It has accepted the Platt amendment; and when the gov- 
ernment shall have been organized under it and worthy 
officials chosen, the United States may properly transfer the 
obligation for the protection of life and property under the 
Treaty of Paris. ‘Thus the new wine of Cuba is taken from 
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old Spanish wine-skins to the new receptacle prepared for it. 
We trust that the transfer may be without loss, and the high- 
est welfare of the new republic be preserved. 

HAVANA, CUBA. 


Are Ministers Egotistical ? 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


The assertion is sometimes made that ministers as a class 
are egotistical. Is this true? The writer can see several 
reasons why ministers should be specially liable to egotism. 
The first and strongest is their inevitable and perfectly legiti- 
mate consciousness of the reverence due their calling, But 
here, unfortunately, creeps in that grave mistake of confound- 
ing the man with his profession,— a mistake which has made 
many men ridiculous and not a fewoffensive. Not every man 
is an author who essays writing; yet it is a common fail- 
ing to think so, and thereby a great multitude of well- 
meaning people have made themselves food for laughter. 
It is literature that really deserves homage, not the self- 
appointed disciple of literature, who may, or may not, be 
destined to any degree of success whatever. Likewise, it 
is not the minister, but the ministry, that deserves the rever- 
ence of men. And we may even go so far as to say that the 
noblest and most Christ-like minister is so human and 
faulty that his calling is ever nobler and more honorable 
than he. 

And yet, in spite of this very evident fact, which no minister 
of course would dispute, there are plenty of clergymen who do 
not make, in their own feelings and actions, the proper dis- 
tinction between the man and the calling. This temptation 
is peculiar and most subtle in the case of the minister, be- 
cause from time immemorial the priestly or clerical class has 
been regarded as sanctified and lifted above other classes 
by mere virtue of its more sacred calling. Men have en- 
couraged its representatives in cherishing the conception of 
a vicarious excellence and nobility and worshipfulness de- 
rived from the priestly function, And now, in these later 
days, when the world’s semi-worship has been largely with- 
drawn from the minister in his purely representative ca- 
pacity, and he has been compelled to stand or fall as @ man, 
appraised by inherent manly virtue alone, it has been a hard 
and slow and reluctant task for the clergyman to disabuse 
himself of the old notion of sacerdotal sanctity, and to esti- 
mate himself and the homage due him purely on grounds of 
individual character and ability. 

Another reason why the clergyman is peculiarly liable to the 
temptation of egotism is because his function is necessa- 
rily more or less paternal, advisory, and instructive. He is, 
indeed, like a shepherd in the midst of his flock. No fig- 
ure so well expresses the hitherto accepted idea of the pas- 
toral relation as this old, familiar Scriptural illustration. 
The minister is always the central figure in his little world, 
the one to whom all look for advice, for assistance, for com- 
fort, for inspiration, for enlightenment, It were strange, in- 
deed, if a man habitually placed in such a position should 
not almost unconsciously yield to pleasing convictions of 
personal sufficiency, superiority, and authority. A very 
great and well-balanced man, with the native modesty of 
true greatness, might not entertain or yield to such feelings. 
But I submit that it would be almost beyond reason to 
expect the ordinary man, the man of average calibre, to re- 
main entirely unmoved and unspoiled by them, We cannot 
conspire to set the average man on a pedestal, and then 


require him not to look down upon us. 


Of coursé, going so far as to admit that ministers have 
peculiar and very strong temptations to egotism is tanta- 
mount to admitting that very many of them will be, and are, 
egotistical, since average human nature has a propensity to 
frailty rather than strength, But the point I wish to make is 
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this, that it is not entirely their fault,— perhaps not chiefly 
their fault,— but rather the fault of those who provoke and 
seduce them to egotism. The clergyman-worshipper has for 
many generations been largely in evidence in all Christian 
lands. And this class (of whom women, no doubt, form 
fully four-fifths) is chiefly responsible for the smug self- 
complacency, the dictatorial spirit, professional mannerism, 
and high self-esteem of far too many clergymen of only ordi- 
nary mental and spiritual calibre. Personally, the writer 
must confess that within the range of his ministerial 
acquaintance (not a wide one, however) he recalls but few 
who do not impress him as being more or less egotistical, or 
at least self-conscious beyond the normal and becoming. 
He has been depressed by this fact, but not made cynical, 
ee he thinks he sees how the abuse is going to correct 
itself. 

The egotism of ministers will be abated, I think, in this 
very natural way: that, whereas in the past they have been 
distinctly coddled into it, the future is going to subject 
them to a respectful but decided lack of class-worship that 
will be most wholesome and corrective in its effect. With 
the growth of intelligence, independence of thought, personal 
equipment and resource, self-command and self-understand- 
ing, the average church-going man and woman are going to © 
be less childishly dependent upon the minister than hereto- 
fore. They are going to rejoice in spiritual interpretations 
and spiritual opinions of their own, as well as intellectual. 
There are going to be more and more stout, independent 
bell-wethers among the flock, There is going to be less 
timorous crowding about the shepherd’s legs, less following 
and more leading, or at least progressing fari passu. ‘The 
minister is presently to lose his immensely superior status of 
man-among-sheep, and become, as he ought, man-among-men, 
—wiser man among men, it may be, but not so unnaturally 
disassociated in status as to seem demi-god or superior being. 

Evidences are plenty that this emancipation of both 
clergyman and parishioner from an abnormal and harmful 
relation is already taking place. The worship of ministers 
is gradually dying out,— gradually, but surely,— and with it 
must pass the clergyman’s autocracy, his sense of superior 
importance, and consequently his egotism. This seems, to 
the writer, one inevitable result of man’s spiritual emancipation 
through growing intelligence; and he hopes that he may live 
to see the day when the average minister will have no more 
and no stronger temptations to egotism than the average 
man in any profession. 

MELROSE, Mass. 


Biblical Authority. 


I need not recall the manner in which the faith of the 
Church has been held in subjection all these centuries. 
First, there was the authority of the Church itself, putting 
down heresy by fire and sword. ‘Then, at the time of the 
Reformation, the absolute and definite authority of the Bible 
was put in the place of that of the Church. It was still the 
Church that decided what it was that the Bible taught, but 
it was the authority of the Bible that was nominally supreme. 
At the middle of this century there was probably hardly a 
Christian of any name that did not recognize the Bible as 
the supreme arbiter in regard to all questions of theology. 
The Unitarian appealed to this authority as freely as did his 
opponents. The Socinian was not satisfied till he had forced 
Saint Paul to say what he wanted him to say, even if the 
rack had to be used in the process. In respect to his Chris- 
tology, Channing was more Pauline than his opponents. 
Now what a change has taken place in the so-called ad- 
vanced portion of the Christian Church, whatever name it 
may bear. We have theories of the atonement by the dozen. 
We have schemes of the Trinity which are constructed on a 
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wholly ideal basis. We have teachings in regard to the 
future life in which little reference is made to the words of 
the New Testament. This, I say, is a most astounding 
change. It has come to its fruition in the last generation. 
This is one of the aspects of this period that mark it asa 
real epoch, and one that will be recognized as such by the 
future student of history.— Charles Carroll Everett. 


Irrevocable. 


What thou hast done thou hast done; for the heavenly horses are swift. 
Think not their flight to o’ertake,—they stand at the throne even now. 
Ere thou canst compass the thought, the immortals in just hands shall 
lift, 
Poise, and weigh surely thy deed, and its weight shall be laid on thy brow; 
For what thou hast done, thou hast done. 


What thou hast not done remains; and the heavenly horses are kind. 
Till thou hast pondered thy choice, they will patiently wait at thy door. 
Do a brave deed, and, behold! they are farther away than the wind. 
Returning, they bring thee a crown, to shine on thy brow evermore; 
For what thou hast done, thou hast done. 
—Mary Wright Plummer. 


A Jewish View of Jesus.* 


BY RABBI J. LEONARD LEVI, 


Come with me this morning to that little strip of land 
covering about fifteen hundred square miles at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean Sea. In this small and insignifi- 
cant territory travel with me from the seaport of Jaffa, in an 
easterly direction, to the city of Jerusalem, a two days’ jour- 
ney by the old caravans. From this city let us proceed 
southward for a few hours, and enter with me the city of 
Bethlehem. Imagine yourselves there on some still night, 
when the skies are unclouded and the stars are scintillating 
brilliantly in the overhanging firmament. Shepherds are 
watching their timid flocks in unbroken silence. Near them 
is a lonely stable wherein rests a humble Jewess, to whom a 
son has just been born. She had come to Bethlehem, 
according to the records, with her husband, in response to 
the demand of the Roman king, so that “they might be 
taxed.” As soon as her child was born, we are told, an 
angel appeared and spoke aloud; and suddenly this celestial 
figure is joined by the hosts of heaven, who say, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” Why this announcement? Why this heavenly 
chorus? Why, on this occasion, this refrain which has 
gone echoing down the vestibules of time, almost, I am 
tempted to say, as a mockery? Because, to use the words 
of the angels, “unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

I would not to-day refer to this event, were it not that 
throughout this land and entire Christendom there is a tone 
of joyous anticipation, expressive of the festival about to be 
celebrated. Throughout all lands in which Christianity has 
become the dominant religion, men, women, and children 
are looking forward to next Wednesday, the supposed anni- 
versary of the event just brought to your attention. Homes 
are made cheerier, families hold reunions, an air of generos- 
ity prevails and a tone of general good will predominates. 
No, I would not refer to this event, were it not that, bound 
up with the story already related to you, is to be found the rock 
upon which Jew and Christian have struck and parted. I 
would not refer to this event, were it not for the further fact 
that this is my first year in your midst; and I feel it my duty 
to express this Jewish view of Jesus, so that I may indicate 
to my brethren in faith what we, as Jews, should hold con- 
cerning this man of Nazareth, and also to show, through you, 
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to the wider congregation of this city that it is not in a spirit 
of stiff-neckedness nor mere opposition that we of Israel 
refuse to accept Jesus of Nazareth as God or Lord or Mes- 
siah or the only begotten son of God. 

It is not in a spirit of offensiveness that I have selected 
this theme. Nothing could be further from my desire than 
to offend the religious sentiment of any person in this com. 
munity. Nothing could be more retrograde to my wishes 
than to wound the religious susceptibilities of any person 
Neither have I come 
here in the spirit of a defender of my people. ‘The story 
of Jesus’ life is their best defence. A people who could pro- 
duce one so eminently great and good as Jesus of Nazareth 
needs no defence from me. It is neither to defend nor to 
offend that I have come to-day. It is simply to give a Jew- 
ish view of Jesus, simply to express our opinion of one of 
Israel’s great worthies. And this I do the more readily, 
especially as I have been asked recently in a local paper to 
admit, just for once, the divinity of the Nazarene, to con 
cede the possibility that God might become man, just for’ 
once “to look unto him whom we pierced,” to accept him, 
and thus become an agency of salvation to my people. 

I have little but contempt for those who cannot see in 
Jesus of Nazareth something to admire. I have little re- 
spect for those who cannot find in the Nazarene something 
worthy of our deep esteem. I, personally, regard him as 
one of the greatest spiritual teachers the world has ever 
known. I look upon him as one of the noblest spiritual 
examples the human family has ever had the privilege of 
observing. Thus regarding him, and in the spirit of one to 
whom the truth is most dear, I desire to lay before youa 
Jewish view of this remarkable Jew. 

We have all heard of his so-called miraculous birth, and 
how from the time of his infancy until he was about twelve 
years old no details are given concerning him. When he 
had reached his twelfth year, we are told that he came to 
Jerusalem with his parents. At this time there occurred an 
incident which, according to Rev. Charles Vosey, founder 
of the Theistic Church in London, did not promise the 
growth of great spiritual character in the lad. After his 
parents had fulfilled their religious duties in Jerusalem, they 
left the Holy City to return to Nazareth, and after one day’s 
journey missed their son. With hearts full of anxiety, they 
sought him in Jerusalem, and finally found him discussing 
with the rabbis. We might have expected him to have man- 
ifested a symptom of sorrow for his parents’ anxiety, to have 
said a word of regret for the pain caused them. In deep 
distress his mother says, ‘Son, why hast thou thus dealt. 
with us? behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrow- 
ing.” His only reply was, ‘How is it that ye sought me? 
wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
(St. Luke ii. 42-49.) : 

We know nothing further of him until, at the age of thirty, 
he becomes a follower of John the Baptist. This intense 
preacher appeared, and commanded the attention of those 
dwelling in the Jordan region. His message was: “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. The present order of 
things is about to pass away. Earth is soon to come to an 
end, and the end of all things is nigh. Therefore, repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Jesus joined his cru- 
sade; and, repeating his master’s words, he went about that 
region, crying, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is nigh,” 
In this way he addressed audiences, large and small, on the 
hillsides and in the valleys, in the highroads and in private 
homes, giving evidence of great wisdom and sweetness of 
disposition, loftiness of character and deep spiritual insight. 
In this way he went about, as we are told, healing the sick, 
curing the lame, giving sight to the blind, even bringing the 
dead back to life. — 

Finally, he entered Jerusalem, and found conditions pre- 
vailing there similar to those that affected Martin Luther so 
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adversely when he went to Rome. The charge is made that 
the house of the Lord had been turned into a house of mer- 
chandise, that thieves were where pure priests should have 
been, that the affairs of the Temple were administered in a 
perfunctory and unspiritual manner. He is reported to have 
driven the money-changers from the Temple, and thus to have 
made enemies.of the Sadducean party, the moneyed men of 
his day. We read also that he entered Jerusalem seated on 
an ass, after the manner in which it was supposed that the 
Messiah was to come to Zion. His disciples, more enthusi- 
astic than discreet, his followers from the northern country, 
who fully expected him to assume the character of the invin- 
cible warrior, plucked branches of palms as they followed 
him, and, waving these as he entered the city, cried aloud, 
* Hosanna! Blessed be the kingdom of our father David, 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

Shortly after this, we are told in the New Testament, he 
was seized by the Jewish authorities, given a hasty and il- 
legal trial on the eve, or the evening preceding the eve, of 
the Passover. The Jewish authorities find him guilty of 
blasphemy ; but, the civil power being removed from them 
by the Romans, they could not put him to death, although 
they found him guilty of acapital charge. He was, therefore, 
handed over to the Roman authorities, and was hurried into 
the presence of Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator, who 
was at that time in Jerusalem. He had left Cesarea, his 
residence, to be present at the capital at the time of the Pass- 
over, fearing outbreaks on the part of the people, who con- 
gregated in Jerusalem in large numbers at the time of the 
feast. Accused before Pilate, the Roman desires to save 
him, “finding no guilt in him,” to use a New Testament 
phrase. This Pilate, who in Roman history is represented 
as a type of the Roman administrator, firm, cruel, unbending, 
unpitying, is represented in the Bible as weak, vacillating, and 
fearful of the people, as though, with his legions, he could 
not have made short work of the rabble. He is said to have 
desired to release Jesus, and hand to the people — whose 
cruel desire to see bloodshed has been the more keenly 
whetted by the delay — another by the name of Barabbas. 
They refuse his offer, and cry: ‘‘We want this man. Away 
with him! Crucify him!” The rabble is reported to have 


-won the day; and there and then this young Nazarene is led 


out to death, his body nailed to the cross affixed on Calvary. 
Remember, my friends, always, that it was by a Roman mode 
of execution that the gentle Galilean was killed. Romans 
put a crown of thorns upon his head, a reed in his hand 
in mockery of the sceptre. Romans spat on him and 
kicked him. Romans drove him along the public streets. 
Romans nailed him to the cross. Romans laughed at his 
pretentious title of King. Romans placedon the cross the 
superscription, “ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” 

Thus he died; and we reserve the post-crucifixion details 
for another occasion, beseeching forgiveness for his execu- 
tioners. Thus died one of the noblest heroes that it has been 
the privilege of the Jews to call their brother. Thus died he, 
a noble son of Israel, one of the brightest gems in the cor- 
onet of worthies that the Jews have given to humanity. 
Great was he and worthy of being named with Moses, his 
greatest brother, with Isaiah, Micah, and Malachi, and the 
other worthies of the house of Israel. His name stands for 
an inspiration among men. His meekness, his tenderness, 
his piety, his spirituality, his forgiving disposition, all are, to 
this day, a moving power in human society, The Jew can- 
not accept the dogmas that are associated with his name, but 
he cannot withhold from Jesus a tribute of admiration. The 


_ Jew cannot accept him as God, the Father, nor as his only 


begotten son; but he willingly cherishes him as his highly 
endowed and distinguished brother, For the sorrow-stricken 
and downcast he always had a word of comfort. He has 
thrown his sympathetic arms around distressed humanity, 
saying, “ Come unto me, all ye that sorrow and are heavy- 
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laden, and I will give rest.” For tears he always had a word 
of compassion, for misery a word of hope. For the tempted, 
the down-trodden, the rejected, and the outcast he has been 
a stronghold; for he said: “I, too, was tempted, I, too, was 
despised. I, too, struggled. I, too, suffered. Go ye, and 
do likewise.” Where he is remembered, in his spirit, men 
are noble and women are pure. Where he is followed, in his 
spirit, charity abounds and hope is strong. Where he is 
imitated, in his spirit, woman is reverenced and childhood is 
sacred; and there grows the sweetest flower that ever 
bloomed, “the' violet of modesty and meekness, spreading 
its perfume in the human heart.” 

Iam not surprised that many worship him as a god; for he 
is so much better and nobler than that caricature of a God 
who is represented as arranging that his own son should die, 
that the blood of his only begotten child should be shed to 
restore a lost harmony between him and his other children. 
I am not surprised that so many should look forward to the 
supposed anniversary of his birth; for, where he has gone and 
his spirit prevails, there you find the light of truth and jus- 
tice. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Impossible Things, 


A New YeEarR’s SERMON, 


BY REV, CHARLES F., DOLE, 


With God all things are possible.—MAtT. xix. 26, 


As we stand upon the threshold of a new year, we possibly 
wonder what the year will bring and what we can do with it. 
Shall we gain or lose in the things which we have most at 
heart? I wish to show that, whether we immediately suc- 
ceed or seem to fail, the one great and essential thing is en- 
tirely possible: I mean the spirit or attitude of courage, hope- 
fulness,— yes! of optimism. 

Let us see briefly what is meant by our motto, For men 
misunderstand frequently when they say that all things are 
possible with God. This surely does not mean that God 
can do absurd and irrational things. Omnipotence cannot 
make two and two more than four. Neither is it within the 
compass of the divine nature to commit an injustice or to 
hate its own creation. In short, God’s perfection must be in 
order and harmony. 

It is said, because God can do anything, that he can work 
miracles. But the difficulty about miracles arises in no 
scepticism as to the divine power. We witness daily the dis- 
play of mightier power than any miracle ever called for, The 
common daily fact of life, when one stops to think of it, is 
full of wonder. Every birth is at least as wonderful as the 
resurrection of the dead. The difficulty about miracles in 
our modern minds is moral. Welive ina realm of order and 
law. The universe keeps its promises: we can depend upon 
its order. It would not be a good moral world if men could 
hope to be relieved of the natural consequences of their acts 
by sudden interventions, if a good man could expect that his 
axe, lost in the river, could be lifted for him by a prayer, if an 
army of God’s favorite sons could find the waters rolled back 
which other men must ford or bridge. It is good for the 
world that the best man who ever lived had to face the com- 
mon fact of death. 

What do we mean, then, when we say that “with God all 
things are possible”? We mean that this is a world where 
all things work together and have significance. It is a world 
of marvellous possibilities, of ascending and victorious life, 
« where no good thing is failure and no evil thing success.” 
The endless possibilities are in the line of the laws and the 
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beautiful order. 
things to pass, 

Let me illustrate what we mean. This human life has 
often been likened to a march. The way is uneven. Some- 
times it runs on for a long stretch through a delightful coun- 
try, then suddenly one comes to a deep gorge, a morass, or 
a rapid stream. The way goes in among the hills where 
there seems no passage out. Inaccessible cliffs frown upon one 
on every side. Again and again we come into narrow and 
forbidding defiles. We do not say that, when the mountains 
seem to shut us in, angels will sweep down with golden char- 
iots and lift us out of our straits. We say what is actually 
better, and what is eternally true, that in all such places we 
-can presently hear the cheerful voice of the guide, crying: 
“Come on! Here is the way.” There are no impossible 
places. We say that this is the nature of God’s world, and 
of our march through it. The way leads on and on, and the 
best is ever yet to be. 

This is not an idle faith in the unknown. It rests upon the 
bed-rock of the most profound human experience. Let us 
cite a few pages out of the wonderful book of human history. 
We will journey back in imagination, and watch the march 
of mankind at certain perilous crises. We will take our 
stand, first, with the little band of the Jewish exiles in the 
period of the captivity in Babylon. Here were the pioneers 
of those far-away times, bearing the torch of a new ethical 
and spiritual life for mankind. These men could remember 
what they had seen, as it were only yesterday, in Jerusalem,— 
fearful human sacrifices and heathen orgies in their own 
temple. And now the temple itself had been swept away, 
their city was in ruins, they were surrounded by immense 
idolatrous populations. What do you think the chances were 
that this little minority of the tiniest of nations would ever 
be heard from again, much less that they would win the 
world to their monotheistic faith and set up their moral law 
for all peoples? How many of us, if we had been in their 
place, would have gone over to the pessimists ! 

But presently out of this impassable place the procession 
of the torch-bearers emerges into the glorious period of Jesus 
and Paul and of the making of the New Testament. We 
call it a “glorious period’? now. Evidently, the march of 
mankind had never before been through so broad a place. 
But no one called it glorious then: men thought that the end 
of the world was about to appear. 

Let us pass on now as far as the age of the Emperor Com- 
modus. Here, again, the world seems to have lost its way 
in deepening gloom. The good emperor had gone; the old 
Roman virtues had died; around the confines of the empire 
men heard the roar of the coming tempest of the barbarian 
invasions. What a time it was for cynics and pessimists! 
But, right here, alongside of the corruption of the ancient 
empire, you would have seen the beginnings of a new move- 
ment of life. Meeting in upper chambers and sail-lofts 
were little communities of men and women who celebrated 
the memory of one who had taught a strange law, “ Blessed 
are the gentle,” and had died on a cross. In the face of 
every form of looseness and immorality, here were homes 
bound together in true love. Men sometimes say that we 
must have stronger laws to defend the monogamic type of 
the family. The notable fact is that this type of the family 
came into a world when the usages were still barbarous, and 
before any laws were made to protect it. It came because it 
was predestined to stay and to conquer, and it created its 
own laws, Thus, when it looked as if the world was rush- 
ing the way of destruction, the procession of the pioneers, 
bearing the torch of a holier order of humanity, was silently 
pushing its way out of the impossible defiles toward the 
broader places of modern civilization. 

Let us take one other startling period of history. We will 
see what was going on in our own old England six hundred 
years ago. A considerable part of our forefathers were serfs 
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or slaves, bound to the soil under terror of cruel punish- 
ments. Scores of castles with horrible dungeon vaults kept 
the people in subjection. Gentlemen of the times fought 
out their quarrels in bloody duels, and raided upon one 
another. No girl in England was really free: marriage was 
a barter and trade. Poor men cried out against a proud 
church and unjust princes with the old refrain of the op- 
pressed,— “ How long, O Lord, how long!” On the sea 
were pirates, and shipwrecked voyagers expected plunder or 
death. How many of us would have had the nerve and the 
intelligence to be optimists in the “merrie England” of the 
fourteenth century? 

Suppose now that some one of that time had written a 
Utopia describing what actually is to-day in America,—a 
land where forty-five States live together in peace, under 
common laws; where no serf is, and no castles and no king, 
and all men share in the government; where a woman, now 
sole mistress of her person and her property, with all the 
professions open to her, can travel unattended without a - 
breath of insult for thousands of miles; where the simple 
religion of the pure in heart is counted orthodox enough for 
any one; and where the very name of pirate has passed into 
history. If any one, I say, had described such a Utopia, 
who would have hesitated to pronounce it an impossible 
dream? So wonderfully have the files of mankind come up 
out of the darkness, where all men once were, into the growing 
light! Who can doubt, then, that ‘with God all things are 
possible”? 

I am well aware of what many are saying to-day. Again the 
old cry goes up of a “lost world.” Perilous cliffs block the 
approach of mankind to the promised land. Were there ever 
so many pessimists who pronounce the way impossible ?. What 
a black mass of the ignorance and savagery of the world en- 
compasses the half-cleared fields of civilization! Who can 
measure what men vaguely call the “yellow peril”? For the 
first time in history we actually measure the extent of the 
borderland of barbarism and count its inhabitants. Is it not 
on account of an access of light that we can do this? 

As on the iciest winter day you will find the buds alive 
upon the trees, ready to swell into verdure, so in every seem- 
ingly wintry period of human history the significant fact 
proves to be the persistence of the moral life in the face of 
the most untoward conditions. But this higher life in our 
age is not frozen up in the bud: it is everywhere blossoming 
out into forms of beauty. 

Let us face some of the specific perils that stand in our 
way while we enter the new century. One peril is the vast 
problem of alien races, as actually presented in our Southern 
States and in our foreign “possessions.” There is a new 
scepticism as to the unity of the human family. Are there 
not certain peoples who can never be trained to be more than 
children, or subjects, or serfs? But wait, and examine this 
dense problem. In every Southern State, among the people 
lately slaves, are homes, already safely founded, after the 
pattern of the best homes in New England. There are 
schools also which represent the noblest ideals of civilized 
education. There is no question that Booker Washington 
and Dr. Frissell have the safe clew to the race problem in the 
South, and, if for the negroes and the Indians, then surely 
Grant that there is a chaos of race 
prejudice in the country; nevertheless they show you at 
Hampton and Tuskegee constructive forces at work mightier 
than all the chaos in the world. The impossible things are 
actually coming to pass. 

Political misrule and corruption is another of the moun- 
tains in our way. In every great city, men are questioning 
our democratic principles. Sometimes, in view of the colos- 
sal combinations of selfishness and greed which modern con- 
ditions permit, they even despair of the republic. Yet under 
their very eyes they may see the guides and pioneers marking 
the way by which political corruption shall be at last circum- 
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vented. Enlighten the people, appeal to their civic virtue 
and their manhood, trust them instead of despising them, and 
you will find the heart of the people is sound. What can 
be done in one city in a single election can be done in every 
city. Justice is the highway of God; and it leads on. 
Never doubt it! No ounce of effort spent on this.road ever 
fails. 

Intemperance is another black and menacing peril. Itis 
said that twelve hundred millions of dollars go annually in 
the United States into the abyss of the drink traffic. Itisa 
just cause for alarm for every patriot. But there was never 
a time when one could see more clearly the working of the 
eternal laws that promise to stamp out intemperance. The 
great industrial forces of the world are slowly and mercifully 
pushing the drunkard to the wall. The hard drinker is no- 
where wanted,— on no railroad, in no factory or shop, in 
command of no ship, in no office or bank, at the head of no 
modern enterprise where men demand efficient service. 
Thus, through another of the terrible old defiles of man’s 
animalism, you can already begin to see the way through to 
the other side. 

But what shall we say of the new peril of “industrial 
war”? Inthe United States alone a million and a half of 
workingmen are arrayed in labor unions. Enormous aggre- 
gates of capital hold the intrenchments against them. The 
foundations of the existing social order are threatened. The 
pessimists discuss the coming “ socialism ” or “ anarchy,” and 
do their best to terrify us. But wait! Brave hearts never 
yet stopped beating at the cry of fear. The story is that 
Constantine’s men saw a cross in the sky and the legend 
over it, “In hoc signo vinces,”—“ By this token you shall win 
the victory.” So likewise, when the world lately saw its 
“ captains of industry ’’ and its working people, in New York, 
taking each other’s hands and looking each other in the face, 
and discussing their mutual interests with friendly eyes, we 
read again the ancient legend of the cross, ‘In hoc signo 
vinces.” It may indeed happen that nothing will immedi- 
ately come of this friendly conference, but this conference is 
as real a prophecy of the way the world must go as the first 
completed steam-engine was a forerunner of the age of steel. 

There is another great and ancient mountain of evil in the 
way of the advancing hosts of mankind. It is the world’s 
barbarous habit of war. Militarism never loomed so 
gigantic as now. Our own nation, after a splendid trial of 
the way of peace, seems to have gone upon the war-path 
once more, in pursuit of the old-world dream of empire. 
And yet the way out of the horror of international warfare 
already stands open. Mankind may not use the tribunal 
at The Hague in this decade or the next. This tribunal 
itself may pass away. But the Magna, Charta of the 
triumphant principle has been established for all time. The 
movement of the nations is, and must be, in this way. _Who- 
ever will look up may see the sign of the cross and the 
ancient legend, ‘In hoc signo vinces.’’ Wherever in the world 
the men of arrogance and strife are shedding blood, whether 
in the Transvaal or in the Philippine Islands, the Eternal 
Powers are against them. Wherever the men of peace and 
good will are, though no one thanks or praises them, there 
alone mankind finds a solid highway to follow. 

I know what some are saying in their hearts. ‘We come 
here,” they say, “ with troubles enough of our own, with per- 
sonal sorrows or failure. Some of us stand now in narrow 
and hopeless places. Why, then, do you talk to us of these 
grand world views or of hopes for mankind?” I have 
spoken thus advisedly. There is nothing that the individ- 
ual needs so much, especially in his hours of depression, as 
to be lifted out of his loneliness, and to be made to see that 
he belongs to a divine and universal order. As Wolfe at 
Quebec, though about to die, smiled when they told him that 
the battle was won, so we can be patient at anything, if we 
may be only assured that the great cause to which we belong 
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marches on. Show us that “all’s right with the world,” 
show us only that it is God’s world, and it must follow that 
we are his, and all will be well for us, too, in the end. 

I have also a closer personal message. ‘The course of the 
individual and the course of the race are one, and follow the 
same law. Is it a world where “all things are possible,” 
and a way leads up and out through the most inaccessible 
cliffs? There is no doubt of this for mankind. Neither is 
there any doubt of it for you and me. I know a small room, 
in a little house down in Maine, where a wonderful ivy has 
been growing for many years, The nature of the plant was 
to go out into the sunshine, but the glass of the windows 
hedged it in. The ivy wanted to climb, but the low ceiling 
turned it back. The angles of the room frustrated it again 
at every turn, and forced it back upon itself. But the ivy 
still fulfilled the law of its being. It kept where the light 
was. It held its head up, and always kept on and grew, 
and put forth bright leaves, and became a thing of beauty. 

Is not this a parable of the. life of man, however frus- 
trated? There is one law of success in things great or 
small, in material things and spiritual alike. There is no 
life in which the motto, ‘‘ All things are possible,’ does not 
hold good. There is no place so hard, narrow, and gloomy, 
out of which the divine way does not climb. We may not 
go here or there, we may not know “which shall prosper, 
whether this or that.” Nevertheless, here is the simple law 
of the divine life in us, to keep our face to the light, to stay 
where the light is, or, baffled and defeated, to turn again 
toward the light, and still to move on and grow upwards, to 


“Strive and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed,— fight on, fare ever, 
There as here.’” 


Did you ever know any human being to obey this rule, 
and not to make his life ‘a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever af 

And so I bring you earnest wishes for a Happy New 
Vear. I wish you the good things of your choice. But, 
whether you get these things or fail of them, I wish what is 
better than any of them, what, indeed, will surely help you 
win them, what will solace you if you go without them,— 
the attitude and the spirit of those who keep their eyes to 
the front and march, holding all things possible, the true- 
hearted, courageous, undaunted children of God. 


Spiritual Life. 


For whatever happens to me each day 7s my daily bread, 
provided I do not refuse to take it from Thy hand, and so 
feed upon it.— /énelon. 

at 


He who sits down in a dungeon which another has made 
has not such cause to bewail himself as he who sits down in 
the dungeon which he has made for himself.— Dewey. 


ed 


Truth itself, according to Locke’s fine saying, will not 
profit us so long as she is but held in the hand and taken 
upon trust from other minds, not wooed and won and wedded 
by our own.— George Eliot. 


The value of the experience lies in the lesson we learn 
from it, and the truest repentance is often witnessed by the 
poignancy of the sorrow. Both the lesson and the sorrow 
have their roots in memory. But, while we are not to forget 
that we have sometimes fallen, we are not always to carry 
the mud with us; the slough is behind, but the clean, clearly 
defined road stretches ahead of us, skies are clear, and God 
is beyond.— Christian Union. 
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Fie! what a sinful waste it is to use 

Fine calfskin or morocco—making shoes! 
Be it the daintiest footgear of them all, 
That Flora twinkles gayly at the ball, 
’Twere far more finely, fittingly applied 
To bind my Hazlitt, Keats, or Akenside. 


And what a shame that gold, fair gilding gold, 
As sordid, silly coin should all be told! 

For greasy greenbacks would as well suffice 
To glut the miser or to pay the price, 

While gold for this was evidently made,— 

To letter and embellish Pope and Praed. 


And, further: ’tis a sin, and nothing less, 
To squander flax upon a woman’s dress. 
Aye, though a maiden flash upon my sight 
Her snowy form with snowy linen dight, 
Swift to the mill that fabric fair should go; 
We need fine paper for Racine and Poe! 


A. R. Wells, in the Era. 


Birds and Butterflies. 


BY ALPHEUS S. PACKARD, LL.D. 


Many students of insects or observers of 
nature are aware of the fact that birds will 
at times chase and seize butterflies or moths 
while on the wing. Some writers, however, 
have assumed that it is a common occurrence, 
and thereupon have framed elaborate theories 
as to the immunity enjoyed by certain kinds of 
butterflies, which resemble other kinds of simi- 
lar shape and markings, which emit a distasteful 
odor, and which are thus protected from the 
attacks of birds. These butterflies, which are 
not unpalatable, are supposed to be free from 
the attacks of birds because they resemble the 
bad-tasting species. These theories presuppose 
the view that butterflies are commonly attacked 
and seized by insect-eating birds. But our ex- 
perience and that of others is that birds, as a 
rule, seldom chase and devour butterflies and 
moths. 

Let us first relate our own experience. The 
writer has for over forty years, though by no 
means constantly, collected insects, or at least 
been in the habit of observing butterflies and 
moths. It was not until a few years ago that, in 
walking along a street on the outskirts of the 
city, we observed a small bird of about the 
size of our English sparrow, perhaps it was one, 
pecking away at a large dragon-fly (4schna 
grandis). The dragon-fly was disabled, could 
not fly. We picked it up, saw what species it 
was; but the bird flew off, and was not with cer- 
tainty identified. It was not until the past 
summer that we actually saw a bird chase a 
butterfly; and it was with great interest that 
we watched the procedure both of the bird and 
butterfly from the piazza of our summer cottage 
on the shores of Casco Bay, Me., at noon of 
a bright day early in July, 1901. The aggressor 
was a king-bird, the quarry apparently a brown 
moth, probably a “red under-wing” (Catocala), 
as these moths were at that time in evidence 
around the house. Probably neither the bird 
nor the moth gave a thought to either the 
Mullerian or the Batesean theory of protection 
now agitating the minds of certain English en- 
tomologists. The moth flew “for all he was 
worth” in a very rapid and zigzag fashion, dart- 
ing in this and that direction. The bird in vain 
tried to seize the saucy moth, so secure in its 
rapid, zigzag, tumbling, headlong flight. The 
race was kept up for about five hundred feet; 
and, so far as I could see, the moth escaped scot- 
free, the king-bira being baffled and disap- 
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pointed. I then realized, as must every one 
who watches the swift, zigzag, apparently aim- 
less flight of any butterfly, how admirably 
adapted such a mode of progression is for the 
preservation of the species. 

A little over a week later I observed the pur- 
suit and the actual capture of a butterfly by a 
little insect-eating bird then breeding among the 
firs,— the black-throated green wood warbler. 
These birds are genuine insect-eaters, either 
occasionally chasing butterflies and moths or 
much more commonly picking up insects creep- 
ing in the grass. It has a long bill, and is much 
better adapted for catching and retaining hold 
of a butterfly than a sparrow, with its short, 
stout, conical bill, so well adapted for picking up 
seeds. One of these little warblers was seen to 
dart swiftly after a butterfly, apparently a white 
cabbage butterfly, whose flight is very jerky and 
unsteady. It disappeared after flying a few 
yards; and the bird kept on alone in its course, 
so that I had every reason to believe that it had 
caught and swallowed the butterfly. 

A neighbor in the next house, a well-known 
naturalist and anatomist, at about the same date 
actually observed one of these warblers eating a 
“red under-wing moth” in a path. It ate the 
body, and left the wings lying on the ground. I 
also saw one of these warblers chase a red 
under-wing around an elder bush on the edge of 
my piazza, but did not see that the bird was 
successful in his quest. 

These occurrences interested me very much, 
and I have followed the matter up since last 
summer. A by no means venerable but very 
distinguished entomologist, who has been an 
ardent collector and student of butterflies since 
1858, and perhaps still earlier, writes me: ‘I 
believe that in temperate countries butterflies 
at least are rarely attacked by birds. I have 
myself seen proof only once in New England; 
but I have seen specific statements of a number 
of cases, but scattered here and there. I could 
hardly lay hands on them.” 

Another close observer, living in the city of 
New York, informs me that he has seen the 
English sparrow chase, seize, and devour one 
common introduced European cabbage-butterfly 
and the moth of a tussock caterpillar. He also 
observed these birds running after and catching 
little moths and flies, and also saw one of these 
birds pull off the hind body or abdomen of a large 
moth, and devour it. These birds in the city 
will, he tells me, dart out into the open, and 
apparently catch some insects, and then perch 
on a neighboring tree or telephone pole. These 
birds which, on the whole, eat few destructive 
insects, are occasionally, in a city, very vora- 
cious. Mr, Jontel had one hundred and fifty 
caterpillars of the silk-worm promethia moth in 
the last stage, on the shrubs in his back yard on 
E. 117th Street. The sparrows in the course of 
a couple of hours in the forenoon ate them all 
up. And some caterpillars of the Japanese 
pernyi silk-worm moth living on his oak-trees 
were similarly massacred. He also saw a small 
bird (species unknown) chase a “red under- 
wing,” seize it, and eat the body, letting the 
wings drop to the ground, 

The insect-eating habits of birds have been 
recently described in a very interesting and 
satisfactory way by Mr. Sylvester D. Judd, in a 
recent bulletin issued by the Biological Survey 
of the National Department of Agriculture, 
entitled “The Relation of Sparrows to Agricult- 
ure.” Mr. Judd has made this subject a 
specialty for several years, spending a great deal 
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of time in the fields, both in the Northern and 
Middle States, observing the habits of sparrows. 
And yet he writes me: “Personally, I have 
never even seen a bird in the field give chase to 
a butterfly. The following birds, either in cap- 
tivity or in the wild state, have been known to 
eat butterflies: the catbird, king-bird, wood 
pewee, purple martin, scarlet tanager, crown 
blackbird, cuckoo, English sparrow, song spar- 
row, and the migrant shrike. I do not know of 
a kind that feeds upon butterflies during any 
month of the year to the extent of one-tenth of 
one per cent. of its food.” This is certainly a 
strong statement, and is based on prolonged 
and very thorough investigations. 

In Florida, as we have been informed by 
Mrs. A. T. Slosson, the mocking-bird frequently 
chases butterflies; but she has not observed any 
other bird thus occupied. 

The wings of butterflies are often seen to be 
ragged and torn, and in some cases this may’ 
have been due to attempts on the part of birds 
to seize and devour them. Mr. Jontel informs 
me that he has noticed the hind wings of the 
hair-streak butterflies which showed signs of 
having been bitten by birds. 

The question now arises whether in the 
tropics, where birds are more numerous as well 
as butterflies, the latter suffer from the bills of 
insectivorous birds. While crossing the lofty 
range of mountains between Cubalco and 
Joyabaj in Guatemala, Mr. Champion picked up 
a rare moth allied to the imperial Eacles, which 
hopped from the mouth of a bird on the wing. 
But this is an isolated case. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that, after all 
that has been written by Wallace and by Mr. 
H. W. Bates as to the immunity enjoyed by 
edible butterflies, owing to their mimicking 
those which birds find distasteful owing to their 
pungent qualities, that a Dutch entomologist, 
Piepers, after a residence of twenty-eight years 
in Java and other islands of the East Indian 
archipelago, only observed four cases where 
butterflies were followed by birds, two of which 
protected butterflies were captured and eaten. 
It would appear, then, from the observation 
made by collectors and students, that it is only 
under very exceptional circumstances that birds 
take the trouble to follow butterflies in their 
devious and peculiarly unsteady flight. It may 
be that butterflies and rapid flying moths are 
protected from the jaws, or rather the bills, of 
birds by their extraordinary mode of flight. 

That there is any special protective relation be- 
tween bad-tasting or palatable birds, as has been . 
insisted on by Wallace and other English natu- 
ralists, or by Fritz Muller, who lived many years 
in Germany, may well be questioned. We have 
always maintained that the strong resemblance 
in shape, colors, and markings between butter- 
flies—z.e., that the so-called cases in these 
insects of protective mimicry—was due to the 
action of light and moisture or the lack of it in 
producing similar styles of coloration and mark 
ings in butterflies of different groups, And this 
view is held by others, especially several German 
observers. 

And which mimics which is often a question. 
A well-known English naturalist (G. F. Mat- 
thews), visiting the Solomon Islands, writes: “A 
very interesting case of mimicry occurred here. 
A dark brown Zuf/ea with broad white outer 
margins and Danais insolata, with markings al- 
most identical, were fairly plentiful; but, to add 
to the confusion of things, a Hypolimnas, which 
on the wing might have been mistaken for either, 
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was flying with them. Which mimicked which 
it was difficult to say, or the reason of the mim- 
icry, as all three genera are avoided by birds both 
in the larva and perfect stages. The theories 
of Muller and of Bates have been strongly main- 
tained by ultra-Darwinians; but there is on the 
part of some who have seen how seldom birds 
seem to care to chase butterflies of any kind a 
feeling that the theories in question have but a 
limited basis of fact.” 

The matter is one of considerable interest, and 
more observations are needed. Should any of 
our readers keep their eyes open next summer, 
and observe any cases of birds following, seiz- 
ing, and devouring large moths or butterflies of 
any kind, we should esteem it a favor if they 
would send us an account of their observations. 

Provipencs, R.I. 


A Business Man’s New Year 
Endeavor. 


— 


To be joyous in my work, moderate in my 
pleasures, chary in my confidences, faithful in 
my friendships; to be energetic, but not excit- 
able, enthusiastic, but not fanatical; loyal to the 
truth as I see it, but ever open-minded to the 
newer light; to abhor gush as I would profan- 
ity, and hate cant as I would a lie; to be careful 
in my promises, punctual in my engagements, 
candid with myself and frank with others; to 
discourage shams, and rejoice in all that is beau- 
tiful and true; to do my work and live my life 
so that neither shall require defence or apology ; 
to honor no one simply because rich or famous 
and despise no one because humble or poor; to 


be gentle and considerate toward the weak, re- j 


spectful yet self-respecting toward the great, 
courteous to all, obsequious to none; to seek 
wisdom from great books and inspiration from 
good men; to invigorate my mind with noble 
thoughts as I do my body with sunshine and 
fresh air; to prize all sweet human friendships, 
and seek to make at least one home’ happy; to 
have charity for the erring, sympathy for the 
sorrowing, cheer for the despondent; to leave 
the world a little better off because of me; and 


” to leave, it when I must, bravely and cheerfully, 


with faith in God and good will to all my 
fellow-men. This shall be my endeavor during 
the coming year.— Congregationalist. 


Mother Bickerdyke. 


Among the hundreds of women who devoted 
a part or the whole of the years of the war to 
the care of the sick and wounded, “Mother 
Bickerdyke” stands pre-eminent. Others were 
as heroic and consecrated, as unwearied in 
labors, and as unselfish and self-sacrificing. 
But she was unique in method, extraordinary in 
executive ability, enthusiastic in devotion, and 
indomitable in will. After her plans were 
formed, she carried them through in the teeth of 
the most formidable opposition. She gave her- 
self to the rank and file of the army,—the pri- 
vate soldiers,—for whom she had unbounded 
tenderness, and developed almost limitless re- 
sources of help and comfort. 

“That homely figure, clad in calico, wrapped 
in a shawl, and surmounted with a Shaker 
bonnet, is more to this army than the Madonna 
to a Catholic!” said an officer, pointing to 
Mother Bickerdyke, as she emerged from the 
Sanitary Commission headquarters in Memphis, 
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laden with supplies. Every soldier saluted her 
as she passed; and those who were at leisure 
relieved her of her burden, and bore it to its 
destination. To the entire army of the West 
she was emphatically Mother Bickerdyke. Nor 
did the soldiers forget her in her poverty and 
old age. ‘They remembered her in many a 
tender letter, and sent her many a small dona- 
tion to eke out her scanty and irregular income. 

Mary A. Bickerdyke was born in Knox 
County, Ohio, July 19, 1817. She married, 
when about twenty-five, a widower with four or 
five children, by whom she has been as beloved 
as if she were their natural mother, and between 
whom and her own two sons she never seemed 
to know any difference. The marriage was a 
happy one. The husband’s death occurred 
about two years before the war. 

She was living in Galesburg, Ill., and was a 
member of Dr. Edward Beecher’s church when 
the War of the Rebellion broke out. Hardly 
had the troops reached Cairo when, from the 
sudden change in their habits, their own im- 


sitions in the hospitals with surgeons and officers 
of his own sort, and bacchanalian carousals in 
the “doctor’s room” were of frequent occurrence. 
in twenty-four hours Mother Bickerdyke and he 
were at swords’ points. She denounced him to 
his face; and, when the garments and delicacies 
sent her for the sick and wounded disappeared 
mysteriously, she charged their theft upon him 
and his subordinates. 

He ordered her out of the hospital, and 


| threatened to put her out if she did not hasten. 


She replied that “she should stay as long as the 
men needed her,—that, if he put her out of one 
door, she should come in at another; and, if he 
barred all the doors against her, she should come 
in at the windows, and that the patients would 
help her in. When anybody left, it would be he 
and not she,” she assured him. 

But, though she was let alone, this was not the 
case with her supplies for the sick and wounded, 
—they were stolen continually. She caught a 
ward-master dressed in the shirt, slippers, and 
socks that had been sent her, and, seizing him by 
the collar, in his own ward, she disrobed him 
sans cérémonie before the patients. Leaving him 
nude save his pantaloons, she uttered this part- 
ing injunction: “Now, you rascal, let’s see what 
you'll steal next!” To ascertain who were the 
thieves of the food she prepared, she resorted to 
a somewhat dangerous ruse. Purchasing a quan- 
tity of tartar emetic, she mixed it with some 
stewed peaches that she had openly cooked in 
the kitchen, telling Tom, the cook, that she 
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wanted to leave them on the kitchen table over 
night to cool. Then she went to her own room 
to await results. 

She did not wait long. Soon the sounds of 
suffering from the terribly sick thieves reached 
her ears, when, like a Nemesis, she stalked in 
among them. There they were, cooks, table 
waiters, stewards, ward-masters,—all save some 
of the surgeons,—suffering terribly from the 
emetic, but more from the apprehension that 
they were poisoned. “Peaches don’t seem to 
agree with you, eh!” she said, looking on with 
a sardonic smile. “Well, let me tell you that 
you will have a worse time than this if you keep 
on stealing! You may eat something seasoned 
with ratsbane one of these nights.” 

Her complaints of theft were so grievous that 
there was sent her from the Sanitary Commis- 
sion in Chicago a huge refrigerator with a strong 
lock. She received it with great joy, and, put- 
ting into it the sick diet, milk, and other hospital 
dainties of which she had especial charge, she 
locked it in the presence of the cook, defying 
him and his companions. “You have stolen the 
last morsel from me that you ever will,” she 
said, “for I intend always to carry the key of the 
refrigerator in my pocket.” That very night 
the lock of the refrigerator was broken, and 
everything appetizing inside was stolen. The 
depredation was clearly traced to Tom. This 
was too much for Mother Bickerdyke. Putting 
on her Shaker bonnet, she hastened to the pro- 
vost-marshal, where she told her story so effec- 
tively that he ‘sent a guard to the hospital 
kitchen, arrested the thieving cook, and locked 
him in the guard-house. The arrest was made 
so quickly and silently, ‘from the rear of the 
hospital, that only Mother Bickerdyke and two 
or three of the patients knew it; and, as she 
enjoined secrecy, Tom’s sudden disappearance 
was involved in mystery. 

Greatly mollified -at this riddance of her 
enemy, Mother Bickerdyke courteously offered 
to run the kitchen until Tom returned; and Dr. 
— accepted the proposal. 

Going to the guard-house a week after on 
some errand, the doctor discovered the lost 
cook, and immediately sought his release. He 
was too late. Mother Bickerdyke had made 
such charges against him and the other sub- 
ordinates of the hospital that the provost- 
marshal investigated them. Finding them true, 
he laid them before Gen. Grant, then colonel, 
who was in command of that department. 
He ordered the men sent back to their regi- 
ments, and better officials were detailed in 
their places. 

After the battle of Donelson, Mother Bicker- 
dyke went from Cairo in the first hospital boat, 
and assisted in the removal of the wounded. 
“J never saw anybody like her,” said a volunteer 
surgeon who came on the boat with her. “There 
was really nothing for us surgeons to do but 
dress wounds and administer medicines. She 
drew out clean shirts and drawers from some 
corner, whenever they were needed. Nourish- 
ment was ready for every man as soon as he 
was brought on board. Every one was sponged 
from blood and the frozen mire of the battle- 
field, His blood-stiffened and sometimes hor- 
ribly filthy uniform was exchanged for soft and 
clean hospital garments. Incessant cries of 
‘Mother! Mother! Mother! rang through the 
boat, in every note of beseeching and anguish. 
And to every man she turned with a heavenly 
tenderness, as if he were indeed her son. She 
moved about with a decisive air, and gave 
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directions in such decided, clarion tones as to 
insure prompt obedience. We all had an im- 
pression that she held a commission from the 
Secretary of War, or at least from the Governor 
of Illinois. To every surgeon who was superior 
she held herself subordinate, and was as good 
at obeying as at commanding.” And yet at that 
time she held no position whatever, and was 
receiving no compensation, not even the beg- 
garly $13 per month allowed by government to 
army nurses. 

At last it was believed that all the wounded 
had been removed from the field, and the relief 
parties discontinued their work. Looking from 
his tent at midnight, an officer observed a faint 
light flitting hither and thither on the abandoned 
battlefield, and sent his servant to ascertain the 
cause. It was Mother Bickerdyke with a 
lantern, still groping among the dead. Stoop- 
ing down, and turning their cold faces toward 
her, she scrutinized them searchingly, uneasy 
lest some might be left to die uncared for. She 
could not rest while she thought any were over- 
looked who were yet living.—dary A. Liver- 
more. 


Literature. 


The Field of. Ethics.* 


This is a singularly vital book to have pro- 
ceeded from a professor’s chair, whence we are 
perhaps too apt to expect only the academic note. 
At the outset it discriminates ethics from the 
physical sciences, philosophy, and history, and 
then distinguishes it as a normative science, a 
science dealing with possibilities from the de- 
scriptive sciences that deal with accomplished 
facts. The distinctions are made with admirable 
clearness, and fortified with the happiest illus- 
trations. This characterization holds good of 
all the following chapters. 

The second chapter, “Ethics and the Law,” 
impresses us as quite the strongest of the six 
chapters which make up the book. The statu- 
tory law is found to have fixed penalties which 
the moral law has not, to have a different order 
in the assignment of penalties, punishing first 
offenders least, to have more precision in its 
penalties, and not to have moral development 
for itsaim, Coming to “Ethics and A‘sthetics,” 
the differentiation is more difficult to make, and 
still more difficult when we come to “Ethics and 
Religion,” for the reason that these blend much 
more inextricably than do law and ethics, or 
ethics and esthetics. The “Ethics and Relig- 
ion” discussion has two chapters, the first treat- 
ing of affinities, the second of divergences. 
From morality to religion is set down as the 
natural order of advance. Religion widens the 
horizon of morality, and gives it stability and 
hope. 

In the last chapter ethics is distinguished 
from morality as theory from practice, as a sci- 
ence from an art. And thus it happens that, 
with good ethics, a man may have a poor mo- 
rality, and with good morality poor ethics. In 
fact, it is rather discouraging to think how inde- 
pendent men’s ethical practice seems to be of 
their moral theory, But our crowning joy in 
Prof. Palmer’s book is that it treats ethics in a 
manner that must, it would seem, help men to 
better morals. 

*Tus Fietp or Ernics. Being the William Belden 
Noble Lectures for 1899. By George Herbert Palmer, 


Alford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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THE WASHINGTONIANS. By Pauline Brad- 
ford Mackie. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
There is practically no attempt to conceal the 
real personalities indicated by the characters in 
this novel of Washington life during the war of 
the Rebellion. The time is just before the sec- 
ond nornination of Lincoln, and the chief actors 
in the drama as jit is presented in this book are 
Kate Chase Sprague, with her beauty, her wit, 
and her ambition; Secretary Chase, who had 
reason to think that the nomination might come 
to him; Senator Sprague, Horace Greeley, and 
others, who may. be recognized by any one fa- 
miliar with the history of that period, even 
though his own memory may not extend back so 
far. The story ends with the nomination, and 
thus does not include the national tragedy. The 
picture of the times is cleverly drawn, and the 
story has the sense of excitement and intrigue 
which is inseparable from a novel of Washing- 
ton affairs. Fortunately, there is a minor love 
story of considerable interest to balance the dis- 
appointed ambition of the leading character. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. By Henry Seton Mer- 


riman. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.—Mr. 
Merriman’s novels are always distinctly pictur- 
esque in characters and setting; and they make 
an individual impression on the mind, so that 
one never confuses them with other stories, cer- 
tain characteristics of which may seem outwardly 
similar. Here the action takes place in the 
Pyrenees about 1870, and the plot centres around 
the endeavors of the Jesuits to secure the fort- 
une of a young girl for political purposes. The 
love-story is well told, with the reserve and del- 
icacy which one expects from this writer, and 
which accords well with the freshness of the 
youthful heroine and the unselfish purposes of 
the hero, Mr. Merriman may be depended on to 
make all his novels worth reading, even if, like 
the New England deacons, there are odds in 
them. 


RoyAL RocuEs. By Alberta Bancroft. New 
York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35.—The strain 
of fairy blood that runs in the veins of the royal 
brothers, who are the heroes of this tale, fires 
them with the desire to explore the mysteries of 
the kobolds and the elves and the nixies. Their 
mad pranks lead them into a knowledge of fairy 
lore and the relations of the fairy folk to mor- 
tals. The story is told with a realism that 
might easily make it seem true for the time 
being to imaginative children and the various 
adventures have a strange bearing on the fates 
of mortals. 
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BERNARDO AND LAURETTE. By Marguerite 
Bouvet. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.—This 
is a charming story, told with grace and deli- 
cacy, of two young Alsatian orphans, a brother 
and sister, who remembered after their father was 
killed in the war how he had said they were 
true children of France and must seek a home in 
their owncountry. The good fortune that comes 
to the two is well deserved, and they gave blessing 
as well as received it. The pretty story of Ber- 
nardo’s share in the wood-carving competition is 
one of the most interesting chapters in the ex- 
periences of the children. The book is illus- 
trated by Helen Maitland Armstrong. 


Miscellaneous. 


Margaret Johnston Merrill has added a clever 
story of a cat to the number of tales about 
animals that are especially intended to teach 
children kindness and common sense. It is a © 
bright story, and the ending is not sad, as hap- 
pens too often when writers desire to awaken a 
child’s sympathies. It is called Queen Ebony 
and is published by the International Kindness 
to Animals’ Society, McVicker Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Mrs. Mary W. Tileston, who has practically 
shown her wisdom in selection, has compiled a 
new book of selections intended as a companion 
volume to Daily Strength for Daily Needs,— 
a book which has had a blessed mission in carry- 
ing strength and comfort to many a perplexed | 
heart. She calls it Joy and Strength for the 
Pilgrim’s Day; and, though not equal to its 
predecessor, it contains courageous and loving 
thoughts from spiritual writers of many coun- 
tries and centuries. 


A new edition of Dr. George H. Hope’s book, 
Till the Doctor comes, has been recently brought 
out by G. P. [Putnam’s Sons; but it has been 
revised and in large part rewritten by Dr. Mary 
Mitchell Kydd, who has also added new mate- 
rial in the shape of chapters on hygiene, dis- 
eases of children, and obstetrics, giving especial 
attention to the diseases more prevalent here 
than in England, where Dr. Hope wrote. The 
book, even in its unimproved form, has stood 
the test of long use; and its suggestions are 
based on good sense and long experience. 


Prof. A. H. J. Greenidge is a lecturer in 
ancient history at Brasenose College, Oxford; 
and his book on Roman Public Life, which ap- 
pears in the Macmillan series of handbooks of 
archeology and antiquities, offers valuable aid 
to the student. The object of his work is to 
trace the growth of the Roman constitution, and 
explain its workings during the two phases of 
its maturity, the developed republic and the prin- 
cipate. He touches briefly on all the aspects of 
public life, central, municipal, and provincial, 
thus exhibiting the political genius of the Roman 
in connection with all the chief problems of ad- 
ministration which it tried to solve. The book 
is a substantial but not clumsy volume of about 
four hundred and fifty pages, well provided with 
references, indexes, and appendix. It is sold 
for $2.50. 


The Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference, as re- 
ported by Mrs. Barrows, have recently appeared. 
The meeting was held last October, attended 
by a large number; and the addresses and dis- 
cussions are given practically in full. These re- 
lated not only to Indian affairs, but to other 
questions, such as the interests of Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. Merrill E. Gates, 
LL.D., presided over the meeting; and among 
the speakers were Philip C. Garrett, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, H. B. Frissell, Col. R. H. Pratt, Presi- 
dent W. F. Slocum, Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke, and others equally well known. - The 
generous hosts have determined to make this 
hilltop a sort of Mecca for philanthropists for a 
hundred years to come,—a place for the discus- 
sion of problems of national interest. 
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The one-thousand-dollar prize offered by 

Small, Maynard & Co., for the most correct 
solution of the authorship of the stories in 4 

Hlouse Party was won by Mrs. Horace Silsby 

7 of Seneca Falls, N.Y. No one succeeded in 
naming correctly the writer of each of the 

twelve stories. Mrs. Silsby guessed eleven 


“The Story of Barnaby Lee,” are the rest of the 
fiction. A scientific article on “How we set 
our Watches by a Star” gives many interesting 
facts about the keeping of correct time in large 
observatories, and its telegraphic transmission 
to distant points. The numbers are important 
and interesting as always, and the St. Nicholas 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


correctly, and a number of guessers had ten 
names correct. The publishers announce the 
names of the authors as Bangs, Cable, Ford, 


. Grant, Roberts, Stockton, Wister, Mrs. Harri- 


son, Miss Jewett, Miss Runkle, Mrs. Stuart, 
and Octave Thanet; but they do not tell which 
story each wrote. A new prize of $500 is now 
offered for this final solution of the problem, 
under the same conditions as governed the 
original contest; and the result will be announced 
June 1. 


A.C. McClurg & Co. publish a second edition 
of Mr. Henrik Jzger’s Norwegian Henrik 
Tbsen, which was favorably noticed in our 
columns when the book first appeared in 1888. 
In the thirteen intervening years Ibsen’s fame 
has much increased, though here and there a 
bolder spirit has demurred. The eourse of 
events was, however, doing much to justify Mr. 

zeger’s liberal prophecies when he died in 1895. 

he original publication synchronized with 
Ibsen’s sixtieth birthday. He is now past 
seventy, and the last ten years of his life have 
not been the least fruitful. The translator adds 
a chapter giving an account of Ibsen’s later 
writings,— all powerful, but all, like those of 
earlier date, devoid of any genial trait. If the 
world is such a vile world as Ibsen fancies, all 
the more welcome is the writer whose shaping 
spirit of imagination builds for us a world into 
which. we may sometimes retreat from this,for 
comfort and for peace. 


The Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, which held its 
twenty-eighth annual session in Washington last 
May, have been edited by Isabel C. Barrows, 
and put into book form by George H. Ellis. 
The annual reports of the Conference are invalu- 
able to any one who wishes to keep pace with 
the latest ideas on the subject therein treated. 
The conference sermon, on “The Progress of 
Compassion,” was given by Rev. George Hodges, 
D.D.; and among the notable addresses may 
be mentioned those by Jacob A. Riis and Rev. 
S$. G. Smith, D.D. Such subjects as the treat- 
ment of the criminal, the care of the feeble- 
minded, juvenile reformatories and industrial 
schools, and, indeed, the whole subject of neg- 
lected and destitute children, needy families 
and their homes, and the principles of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, were fully discussed by com- 
petent authorities. We note at random such 
names as Charles R. Henderson, John Graham 
Brooks, Zilpha D. Smith, Ernest P. Bicknell, 
and Robert Treat Paine. 


The Magazines, 


The January number of the Southern Work- 
man, founded by Gen. S. C. Armstrong, and 
published monthly by the Hampton Institute 
Press, begins its thirty-first year. It contains 
peeranre editorials on Indian questions now 
before the country, an illustrated article on 
“Prehistoric Pottery,” a suggestive paper on 
“Real Estate,” read at the meeting of the Negro 
Business League, of which Booker T. Washing- 
ton is president, the first of a series of papers 
on manual training, by Arthur U. Craig. The 
number includes also an illustrated paper on the 
industrial extension work for colored women 
and children in Virginia. 


The long story in S¢. Wicholas this month is 
“The Wyndham Girls,” by Marion Ames Taggart. 
The three young heroines are brave and cheery 

irls, who know how to make the best of adver- 
sity and prosperity, too. There is a touch of 
romance in the story which does not injure its 
naturalness. “Uncle John, Mind-reader,” by 
Ethel D. Puffer, is an unusually clear presenta- 
tion of a most interestin ps chological truth. 
“Sam Benson’s Automobile,” Frank S. Bal- 
lard, and a new instalment of Mr. Bennett’s 


League is‘proving more and more the wisdom 


of its management. 


The Mew England Magazine is now published 
monthly by the America Company of New 
York, but thus far New England articles are 
still distinctive features of the magazine. The 
learling article in the January number is the first 
part of an historical sketch, “The Governors of 
Massachusetts,” by Alfred S. Roe, including 
those from Hancock to Boutwell. The article 
is illustrated, and contains much of interest. Of 
the total number of governors, twenty-four have 
been lawyers with seventy-seven years of ser- 
vice. Nine business men represent thirty-one 
years. Two physicians and one college profes- 
sor, Edward Everett, cover thirteen years. 
Another illustrated article is by Ellen Strong 
Bartlett, who writes about “Emma Willard, A 
Pioneer of Education for Women,” whom many 
still hold in loving remembrance. The Faulk- 
ner Farm of Brookline, better known, perhaps, 
as the Sprague Gardens, is described with 
charming illustrations. Lawrence Smyth con- 
tributes an article on “ The Lumber Industry in 
Maine,” and there are several good short sto- 
ries. We miss the old-time editorial talk to 
which we used to open first. 


Books Received. 


From Noyes, Platt & Co. 
Mother Goose’s Menagerie. By Carolyn Wells. $1.50. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Beacon Biographies. Samuel F. B. Morse, by 
ohn Trowbridge. Edwin Booth, by Charles T. Cope- 
and. 75 cents each, 
From Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 


ton, Ill. 
Jean Mitchell's School. By Angelina W. Wray. 
__, From Philip Green, London, England. 
A Minister of God. By John Hamilton ‘Thom, Edited, 
with a Memoir, by V. D. Davis, B.A 


_ From Williams & Norgate, London, 
Monasticism and the Confessions of St. Augustine. Two 
lectures by Adolf Harnack. Translated into English by 
E. E, Kellett, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D., M.A. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
When the Shadow is Passing. Duet for soprano and alto. 
By Henry Smart. 
There is a Fold whence None can stray. Sacred song for 
high voice. By J. T. Draper, 
The Coming Spring. Duet for soprano and alto. By 


. J, Drambach, | 
The Maiden of Cadiz. Song for high voice. By F. Paolo 


‘osti. 
Sailing Away. Duet for soprano and alto. 
Oh for a Day of Spring. Song for medium voice. By 
Addison F, Andrews. 
es Song for medium voice. By E. R, Kroeger. 
The ba eta Knight. Song for baritone voice. By 
arry ge. : 
Folk Sone Duet for soprano andalto. ByS. Jadassohn. 
How shall I Love you? Song for medium voice. By 
E, R. Kroeger. 
Were I a Birdling. Duet for soprano and alto. By S. 
Jadassohn. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


‘A PLEA FOR REALITY. 
BY 
THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of All Souls', New York. 


.». CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


receipt of price by the publisher, 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ et 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


TESTIMONIALS TO ‘“JUBILATE DEO.” 


‘A more admirable collection of hymns and tunes for 
the use of churches does not exist.... It would be hard to 
find a collection of its size more free of chaff and more 
solid with good grain than this,... On its musical side 
the book has no superior among those offered to our 
congregations as a usable collection, so far as it goes. 
... Lhe best and most familiar tunes of Barnby, Dykes, 
and their school are here.” .. . hy 

“On the other hand, the tunes which long use in our 
American churches has tested and has endeared to all 
serigus hearts are here in great profusion. For religious 
gatherings of all kinds, in church, chapel, and home, it is 
a very valuable addition to the resources of liberal people, 
and, indeed, of all people; for there is nothing sectarian 
to be found in it.”—Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the ‘Christian Register,” Boston. 

... ‘On the whole, from a literary and zsthetic point 
of view, it seems to me the most unblemished ‘sacrifice of 
praise’ that I have ever known. The music is of the very 
best. The hymns are a singularly fine selection of relig- 
ious lyric poetry.” ...—Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

“The new hymnal, ¥udclate Deo, is now used in about 
fifty-three unions all over the United States. Itis being 
very favorably received. We hear nothing but praise of 
the book, and the young people are delighted with it. 
We are nearly ready for our second edition.” —Redecca 
D. Homer, Secretary Young People’s Religious Union. 

“The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has adopted 
SFubilate Deo, using five hundred copies for its Sunday 
evening worship, , f 5 4 

“The book has given excellent satisfaction, and im- 
proved manifestly the musical features of the services.”— 
William H, Baldwin, President Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union. 

“It gives me ploosure to say that, after a careful ex- 
amination of available hymnals, we settled upon Fudbilate 
Deo as having throughout tunes the most singable and 
words the most satisfactory.”—(Rev.) Leon H. Harvey, 
Erie, Pa. 

“T am delighted to inform. you that our church has just 
introduced Jubilate Deo.” —B. Fay Mills, Oakland, Cai. 

“The Jubilate Deo is fresh, bright, sweet, earnest, for- 
ward-looking, and devout. It has great variety and some- 
ae for every occasion.”—/. 7. |Sunderland, Toronto, 

‘an. 

“We use Jubilate Deo in our Ottawa church, and are 
doing good congregational singing in spite of great obsta- 
cles. For new work and congregational singing it is the 
best book by far, and we enthusiastically commend it.”— 

lbert Walkley, Pastor, Ottawa, Can. 

“T regard it as the best book of its kind yet published.”— 
George W. Stone, Pacific Coast Field Secretary, A.U.A. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


a7a2 Congress Street, = . = 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Prorap CHUNDER Mozoompar. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 


gilt, $2.00. 


Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
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Telling Mother.* 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


When I was still an urchin small,— 
’Tis long ago, but I recall 
My playmates oft tormented me, 
Then from them I turned angrily, 
And, sobbing, cried: “Oh, stop your bother! 
T’ll go right home and tell my mother!” 


I grew in time a little man, 
And, as boys will, I oft began 
Tn turn to tease and plague my mates ; 
But faring ill,—O cruel fates |~ 
Smarting with blows from one or t’other, 
I ran, and told it to my mother. 


When, later on, I went to school, 
Too strict I found the teacher’s rule: 
I tried so hard to do his will, 
But all in vain, he scolded still, 
Until I tried my tears to smother, 
And cried, ‘‘I’ll tell it to my mother,” 


Ah! since that long-departed day 
My mother dear has passed away, 
Sorrow and pain have wrung my breast, 
‘Till, oft with cares and griefs oppressed, 
I think, of this time and that other, 
“Oh, could I tell it to my mother!’’ 


For the Christian Register. 


How Rex Helped. 


BY E. E. M. 


‘Don’t you hate to have your birthday come 
the week after Christmas ?” asked Johnny Salter, 
confidentially, as he hid with Rex Torrey, curled 
up in the long box beneath the window-seat of 
an unused room in Johnny’s house. They spoke 
in hushed whispers, but the strain of waiting to 
be caught was becoming unbearable without 
conversation. 

“Why, I don’t know,” answered Rex, hesitat- 
ing : “what difference does it make ?” 

“Oh, well, perhaps you haven’t found it out yet; 
but I tell you a fellow never gets half so many 
presents as if it came in the spring or fall.” 

“Why not? I don’t see why.” 

“What a silly!” Johnny spoke with the 
frankness that comes of long acquaintance and 
a perfect confidence that you know your boy. 
“Because your folks have spent all their money 
on Christmas, of course, or, if you do get things, 
they aren’t half as nice.” 

Just then they heard a rustling in the room, 
and a minute after they were dragged from their 
hiding-place with shouts of laughter both from 
victors and vanquished; and the discussion 
ceased. 

Rex was to have a birthday the very next 
day. One of his Christmas presents had been 
a little locomotive that ran with dizzying swift- 
ness round a circular track, dragging after it a 
couple of tiny cars capable of conveying sol- 
diers, carrying freight, or performing any duty 
ordinarily to be expected of cars in their posi- 
tion. A judicious use of some Christmas 
money resulted in the acquisition of three new 
switches, marvellously worked like real switches, 
and affording as much pleasure, apparently, to 
Rex’s big brother who was almost in college as 
to the small owner, who complained that he 
had no chance to get at his own railroad when 
Jim was at home, 

The thing Rex wished for most now was a 


* From the German, 
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new straight track to complete his railroad sys- 
tem satisfactorily ; and so his mother had given 
him money for his birthday present, and he had 
planned a delightful trip into town with Johnny 
Salter and Harry Willis, who were almost as 
much interested in the railroad as he was him- 
self. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Harry Willis that very 
day. “Mamma says I can give you fifty cents 
for a birthday present to-morrow, and we can 
get that much more track |” 

There was mutual rejoicing, which was in- 
creased when Johnny Salter ran home “just for 
a minute to ask mamma something,” and came 
back with the cheering intelligence that he was 
going to give Rex a birthday present of twenty- 
five cents, also for the coveted track. 

So the boys were going to do their shopping 
early in the morning, come home and play rail- 
road cars all day, and then crown all with the 
feast prepared and the glorious birthday cake. 

Johnny’s rather depressing suggestion that 
mothers usually spend all their money on Christ- 
mas, and have little left afterward, did not dis- 
turb Rex much, who already had the new two- 
dollar bill from his mother tucked safely away 
in his small wallet. Moreover, why should he 
worry? The supply of birthday presents had 
never failed him yet, although it was quite true, 
come to think of it, that he had never received 
such a lavish outpouring of family affection as 
Margery received, whose birthday came in Octo- 
ber; but he supposed that was because he was 
a boy, and boys always find out that they aren’t 
to be treated just exactly like girls— of course 
not, who’d want to be? 

But that night mamma’s friend, Mrs, Howland, 
came in to talk over the needs of a poor family, 
and to discuss the best way of helping without 
appearing to do too much, so that nobody’s feel- 
ings should be hurt. The two ladies talked while 
Rex read his new wild animal stories, crowing 
with quiet delight when the mother teal drenched 
the bad hawk, or Johnny Bear’s mother, who had 
faced a grizzly, was routed bya cat. He drewa 
long breath of relief when Tito outwitted Wolver 
Sake and all his kind contrary to his trained 
expectations as to the end of such stories; and, 
looking up from his book, he heard his mother 
say, rather dolefully,— 

“Yes, it is a genuine puzzle to find the money 
to do the things one wishes to do, especially 
when one’s income is hardly large enough to 
meet the regular family demands on it.” 

“If it weren’t for Christmas, I really think 
most of us would be better off,” chimed in Mrs. 
Howland, in the same strain. 

“Oh, well,” rejoined Rex’s mother, briskly, 
“we couldn’t get along without Christmas, any 
of us; but I told Tom this morning (Tom is 
Rex’s father) that at this time of the year, when 
people must have the luxuries of life, whether 
they pay for the necessaries or not, I wondered 
where we are all to get money to provide bread 
and butter, to say nothing of eggs.” 

The two ladies laughed; but it seemed to Rex 
no laughing matter as Mrs. Howland said, “Yes, 
eggs are forty-five cents a dozen this week; and 
it does seem outrageous.” 

Then their talk drifted off to other things; but 
it left Rex thinking and adding this startling in- 
formation to what Johnny had told him in the 
afternoon. And, in the face of this family per- 
plexity as to how they should pay for their 
bread and butter, should he, Rex Torrey, dare 
to spend the whole amount of two dollars on 
more track? True, his mother gave him the 
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money with apparent cheerfulness, and she had 
even laughed when she spoke of their poverty 
to Mrs. Howland; but he had seen his mother 
laugh even when she was on her way to the den- 
tist, and was going to have a tooth pulled. She 
had laughed once when his big brother Jim 
came in from the football field with his arm 
broken for the second time that season, though 
he knew perfectly well how sorry she was for 
Jim’s pain, and for all the bother and expense. 
Her laughing wasn’t anything | 

Rex was a thoughtful, conscientious little 
fellow. He had never thought before of the 
family expenses; but he knew he did not have 
one-half as many pennies to spend as most of 
the boys in the neighborhood, and he knew Jim 
was preparing for college at the Latin School 
instead of going to boarding-school as most of 
the fellows did, “Oh, yes,” he said to himself 
bitterly. “Oh, yes, we are poor; and I never 
knew it!’” 

Then what had he better do? Go without 
his new track, of course, and buy eggs or bread 
or something, so mamma needn’t be bothered 
with the bills in this terrifying way. He knew 
a loaf of bread cost 5 cents, and he set for him- 
self the following example in mental arithmetic. 
If one loaf of bread costs 5 cents, how many 
loaves can you buy for $2? Five goes in twenty 
four times, add a nought, and there you are,— 
forty loaves! Probably the family ate about 
one loaf a week. He didn’t like baker’s bread © 
himself any way. He much preferred Katie’s 
hot biscuit, which were made in the house and 
didn’t cost anything, What a glorious under- 
taking, to provide the family with bread for 
forty weeks, and relieve his mother’s care! 
But, then, he couldn’t buy forty loaves at once; 
for he knew it would all dry up. How much 
had mamma said the eggs would cost? He did 
not remember, but he was sure she always 
needed eggs. 

Rex actually dreamed of eggs and engines, 
railroads and responsibilities, all night long’; but 
he awaked with his mind thoroughly made up. 
Never should it be said of him that he wasted 
money the family needed, after having spent all 
they had on Christmas. Fifty cents worth of 
track he must buy, because the other boys would 
be disappointed, and they might be said to own 
that much stock in the railroad already; but he 
resolved that he would hasten down’ to the big 
grocery store, spend his money on eggs before 
his determination gave out, and then face the 
boys with desperate courage. At least he would 
have enough money left to pay for the car-fare 
and a milk-shake all round, as a sop to the dis- 
appointment of the others. 

And Rex really did it! He went up to the 
big grocery man, who knew him and took his 
order with as much respect as if it had been 
Rex’s papa. 

“A dozen eggs? Yes, we'll send them right up. 
What, you would rather take them yourself? 
Well, then, Dick, have the box tied up strong!” 

Then Rex happened to see a pot of orange 
marmalade, like that sister liked best; and he 
bought that, too. Then a pound of tea, for he 
knew his mother always bought tea when she 
was making up a basket for her poor ladies,— 
yes, and one loaf of bread,—and “How much 
does that make, Mr. Smith?” he inquired 
politely. : 

Mr. Smith figured a minute, “Let me see,— 
eggs, forty, to-day; tea, one dollar (Rex 
gasped) ; marmalade, fifty (Rex smiled, for, if tea 
costs a dollar a pound, marmalade ought to 
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cost five); bread, five. One dollar ninety-five. 
But shan’t we put it in the bill, as usual?” 

Rex shook his head solemnly, feeling the 
whole weight of his sacrifice as the grocer 
counted out five bright pennies in change, and 
again offered to have the packages sent to the 
house. © 

But he didn’t regret it: no, he never regretted 
it for one minute. He marched with shining 
-eyes and happy heart to his mother, carrying 
the things as carefully as possible, that not an 
egg should be broken, and put them all in her 
lap together. 

It was good that Jim wasn’t in the room, for 
I am truly afraid he would have laughed and 
spoiled it all. But Rex’s mother didn’t laugh. 
Mothers know better than that, I should hope. 
But the tears came in her eyes as she said 
brokenly: “O Rex, dear, dear little Rex! To 
think that my careless words made all that 
trouble in your little heart! Dear boy, I shall 
never forget the help you have given me,— 
never! And I promise you now that, if I ever 
get into any real trouble about my bills or if 
ever we haven’t enough to buy all the eggs 
and bread the whole family can eat and enough 
for a little bit of a birthday present for you 
besides, then I will go straight to you, my dear ; 
and we will plan it all out together and see what 
we can do!” 

Rex stared for a minute, and then said doubt- 
fully, “Then aren’t we poor, mamma? and can 
we have the necessaries, as well as the lux- 
uries ?” 

Rex wasn’t quite sure about what those big 
words meant; but he had a general idea, which 
did well enough, perhaps. His mother looked 
earnest and a bit sorry; but she said cheerfully : 

“Tt is quite, quite true, Rex, dear, that we have 
to be careful with our money, and spend what 
we have so that it goes to the best uses. Papa 
works hard, and we must not waste anything. 
No, we wouldn’t waste if we had ten times as 
much, for always somebody needs what there is 
extra; but mamma ought not to have spoken so 
as to put one bit of anxiety on you. She looks 
out all the time that the bills are paid, and here 
are two dollars for your birthday, because you 
see you have saved me that much out of my 
month’s bill, and— But there are Johnny and 
Harry! Now run along, and you'll catch the 
half-past car in good time.” 

“Hurrah, boys!” shouted Rex. “Hurrah for 
the new track and the grand, united, consoli- 
dated, amalgamated Harrison Avenue Railroad 
Company.” And, if you think those were big 
words for him to use, just ask the nearest ten- 
year-old of your acquaintance, and you’ll find 
out better. And such a birthday as Rex had 
after that! 


A London Gentleman. 


A London gentleman, who had a beautiful 
collie, provided him with a collar on which the 
owner’s name and address were engraved. On 
being asked whether this had ever served to 
bring the dog back to him, he told the following 
interesting incident :— 

“On one occasion I lost Scoti in Piccadilly. 
You know how much I rush about in hansom 
cabs, and Scoti always goes with me,—we travel 
many miles in a week together in this way; but 
on this occasion I was walking, and missed him. 
Search was in vain. The crowd was great, 
traffic drowned the sound of my whistle; and, 
after waiting awhile and looking elsewhere, I 
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returned to my suburban home without my com- 
panion, and sorrowful, yet hoping that he might 
find his way back. 

“In about two hours after my arrival a han- 
som cab drove up to the door, and out jumped 
Scoti. The cabman rang for his fare, and, think- 
ing he had somehow captured the runaway, I 
inquired how and where he had found him. 
‘Oh, sir,’ said cabby, ‘I didn’t hail him at all. 
He hailed me. I was a-standin’ close by St. 
James Church, a-looking out for a fare, when in 
jumps the dog. “Like his impudence,” says I. 
SoI shouts through the window; but he wouldn’t 
stir. So I gets down and tries to pull him out 
and shows him my whip; but he sits still and 
barks, as much as to say, “Go on, old man.” 
As I seizes him by the collar I reads the 
name and address, “ All right, my fine gentle- 
man,” says I, “I'll drive you where you're a- 
wanted, I daresay.” So I shuts to the door, and 
my gentleman settles himself with his head just 
looking out, and I drives on till I stops at this 
here gate, when out jumps my passenger, a-clear 
ing the door, and walks in as calmly as though 
he’d been a reg’lar fare.’ I gave my friend the 
cabman a liberal fare, and congratulated Scoti on 
his intelligence —be it instinct or reason or 
whatever it may be — that told him that hansom 
cabs had often taken him safely home, and there- 
fore a hansom cab would probably do so again, 
now that he could not find his way and had lost 
his master.”—Boston Herald. 


When Stonewall Jackson was a Boy. 


At the “ Old Cummins Jackson Mills ” on the 
West Fork River, in what is now West Virginia, 
was living sixty-seven years ago a healthy boy, 
who had very definite ideas of honor and a strong 
sense of right. Little Tom Jackson, like a good 
many other boys, was fond of fishing, and equally 
fond of selling his fish whenever he could find 
customers. j 

In the village of Weston, three miles above the 
Mills, Conrad Kerster kept a small store and 
market. He had agreed with the boy to give 
him fifty cents for every pike a foot or more in 
length that he caught in the mill-pond. 

The boy was only ten years old, but he made 
the contract in good faith; and, as the sequel 
showed, he knew how to keep it. 

As time went on, a good many twelve-inch pike 
were delivered at the market with mutual satis- 
faction to both parties to the trade. One day 
the boy was seen tugging through the village an 
enormous fish that almost dragged on the ground. 
It was two inches over a yardlong. Col. Tal- 
bot, a gentleman who knew the young fisher- 
man very well, hailed him, and complimented him 
on his success. 

“ A noble fish, Tom! Where are you going 
with it? I want to buy it.” 

“Tt’s sold to Mr. Kerster,” said the boy, with- 
out stopping. 

“That can’t be. He hasn’t seen it. 
give you a dollar for it.” 

“T tell you it’s sold. ’Tisn’t mine.” 

“ What’s Kerster going to give you for it?” 


Say, I'll 
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“Fifty cents!” shouted Tom, still keeping on 
his way. 

The colonel called after him, “I'll give you 
a dollar and a quarter!” 

Tom turned a moment with an indignant look, 
and replied, “If you get any of this pike, you’ll 
have to getit of Mr. Kerster.” And on he went, 
bending under his load till he reached the store. 

Mr. Kerster was astonished. “Fifty cents 
isn’t enough for that fish,” he said. “I shall 
have to give you a dollar.” 

“No, sir, it’s yours at fifty cents,” insisted 
Tom. “Ill not take any more. You've been 
kind enough to pay me for some that were 
pretty short.” And fifty cents was the price paid 
for the big pike. 

This story Mr. Kerster himself, in his old age, 
gave to his nephew, Judge McWhorter, who 
gave it to the Chicago Standard. ‘ 

The fine conscience and keen sense of honor 
that ruled the boy fixed the habit of his lifetime. 
The name by which he became known to the 
world was “ Stonewall” Jackson. 


A child propounded the following question: 
“Tf I plant de candy dat has nuts in it, when it 
come up, will it be nuts or candies ?”—Laing 
School Visitor. 
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Good News. 
The Dawn of Peace. 


Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your heart a better trust. 


Oh, bend aback the lance’s point, 
And break the helmet bar: 
A noise is in the morning wind, 
But not the note of war. 
Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase. 
They come! They come! How fair their feet! 
They come who publish peace. 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies’ and ours, 

For all the clouds are clasped in light, 
And all the earth with flowers. 


Ay, still depressed and dim with dew! 
But wait a little while, 

And with the radiant deathless rose 
The wilderness shall smile. 


And every tender living thing 
Shall feed by streams of rest ; 
Nor lamb shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nestling from the nest. 
— John Ruskin. 


Jean de Bloch. 


The news of the death of this distinguished 
author is confirmed. I need not say that it is re- 
gretted wherever the importance of his work for 
the world is understood. 

Every reader of this column knows that the 
idea of Permanent International Peace is re- 
garded as a pretty dream of poets or prophets 
by nine-tenths of that class of people who read 
books and have no opinions of their own. The 
truth is that the cause of peace has been so well 
presented in three thousand years by such 
prophets as Isaiah and John Milton and, in our 
time, Alfred Tennyson, that that world which 
calls itself the practical world really thinks that 
none but such people have presented it. Such 
people forget or probably never knew that the 
principles on which a system of International 
Peace rests have been considered and wrought 
out in detail by such statesmen as the Antonines, 
as the Burleigh of Queen Elizabeth’s time, as 
Henry IV. and Sully, as William Penn and 
Hugo Grotius. This ignorance is quite as much 
the fault of the advocates of peace as it is that 
of the Philistines or other men of affairs. 

All the same, it is as true now as it was in 
John Baptist’s time that the man of action is 
greater than the man of words. And in our 
century it came to pass that M. Jean de Bloch 
chose to present the contrast between war and 
peace,—not atthe end of a song or a sermon,— 
but in a presentation of hard facts, drawn from 
the dullest of public documents, from the most 
precise of statistical tables, and studied not with 
any dreamy habits of poet or of prophet, but 
with the direct and straightforward method of a 
man of affairs. I think that soldiers and sailors 
and kings and emperors know more of M. 
de Bloch’s remarkable treatise than would the 
average journalist or poet or other prophet of 
to-day. 

It came to_pass that M. de Bloch’s book 
found its way into the work-room of the 
Emperor of Russia. It came to pass that the 
emperor, who, like other emperors, had been 
trained in the superficialities of war, if in noth- 
ing more, was interested in its matter-of-fact 
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method of stating the necessities of the war of 
the future. Here were no dreams: here was 
no fancy. Here were calm statements which 
had proved themselves to a soldier, as to new 
methods of formation, for instance, which must 
be adopted by the armies of the future if they 
were to fight with or against the weapons of 
the future. Here was the accumulation and the 
proof of such statements as that which our 
Admiral Remey put in an epigram when he said 
that every weapon of offence used by the United 
States Navy in 1865 had been thrown aside as 
worthless when the Spanish War began. 

I suppose it was at that time that the emperor 
made M. de Bloch one of his councillors of 
state. It is known that as one result of the 
emperor’s study of this book he issued the cele- 
brated Rescript by which he called together the 
Convention at The Hague. It ought also to be 
said that until his death M. de Bloch had 
entire confidence! in the sincerity of the Em- 
peror’s Rescript, and that he spoke with entire 
respect of his foresight and wisdom. One likes 
to say this in reply to the chatter which insinu- 
ates that “of course, the emperor lied.” 

M. de Bloch’s last important contribution to 
the cause of peace was a learned paper of great 
interest, in which he reviews the practical les- 
sons of the wars of recent years, and considers 
the present conditions of society and commerce. 
This paper was prepared for the Glasgow Peace 
Congress. It deserves a wider circulation than 
it has received. In another column we have 
copied a short passage from his conclusion. 


Epwarp E. HALE. 


Prospect Hill School. 


In the newer enterprises of the Unitarian 
Church of the country we must not forget older 
institutions which have proved their success in 
the passage of years and have shown that they 
were needed. Among schools, we are fortunate 
in having more than one good school for girls in 
which they can live in all the joy of pure and 
undefiled religion, without being annoyed at an 
early age by the inconsistencies, not to say the 
absurdities, of the theology of the dark ages. 

Such a school, a Unitarian school for girls 
only, is the Prospect Hill School at Greenfield. 
Dr. Moors, consecrated and wise, whom we used 
fondly to call the Bishop of the Connecticut 
Valley, made the plan for this school, and es- 
tablished it a generation ago. Itis at Greenfield, 
Mass., a place so beautiful that they tell a true 
story there of a gentleman who had undertaken 
to travel westward from New Hampshire in his 
own carriage with his own horses, on such a 
route that he and his companions could see 
many of the States in the glory of autumn. 
They had come as far as Greenfield when Sun- 
day came, and they stayed to enjoy their Sunday 
there. This was enough. On Monday morn- 
ing the party agreed that they would go no 
farther. The gentleman bought a beautiful 
house in Greenfield, and, as the fairy tales say, 
lived there forever afterward. What is more, 
I think, he never regretted his decision. 

Dr. Moors and his friend got possession of 
a beautiful site for their school, just away from 
the village. They obtained a charter to secure 
a permanent establishment; and, with a reputa- 
tion constantly enlarging, the Prospect Hill 
School has continued to this day. 

Two principals, each of whom was distin- 
guished as a teacher, have had the charge of the 
school since its establishment. A third, Mrs, 
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Mary P. Wells Smith, herself well known and 
highly esteemed, assumes the charge of it at this 
time on the death, so much regretted, of Miss 
Foster. 

It has been necessary from time to time to 
enlarge the plant of the school so as to re- 
ceive the increasing number of pupils; and it 
is now well equipped for the work it has in 
hand,—the education of girls who are far 
enough advanced to go away from home to a 
good boarding-school. I always visit the 
school, if I can, when I go to Greenfield. Iam 
always charmed with its pretty and pleasant 
home ways, with the spirit and health of the 
girls and with the sensible plan of the whole 
programme. It is eminently a home school 
with as little as is possible of that machinery of 
what they call pedagogy, which is so apt to 
creak and is so sure to rust. 

It often happens to me that I receive a letter 


from a Western friend who asks for a good © 


Yankee school to which he can send some 
daughter whose grandfathers and grandmothers 
were from New England. In my answer I 
always say much which I have been saying here 
of the Mt. Pleasant School. For any young 
friend of mine who was to be trained away from 
home I should be glad to know that she had 
been admitted there. 
Epwarpb E, HALE. 


M. De Bloch’s Last Pamphlet. 


In real war, civilians have shown themselves 
not inferior, but even superior, to regular sol- 
diers, as many participants in the war, like Gen. 
Ian Hamilton and Col. Henderson, have ad- 
mitted. And how should it be otherwise? Let 
me quote the words of Gen. Woyde, the chief 
of the section of historic studies of the Russian 
General Staff, the great historian of the war of 
1870: “There exists no specially military 
spirit: there is only a general human spirit, 
which guided us in our studies.” This “general 
human spirit” is put in action by civilians every 
day in the struggle for existence; while soldiers 
have no need to exercise it, as their existence is 
assured by the State, and all competition and 
criticism is carefully avoided. Every organ that 
does not act is atrophied. It would seem, how- 
ever, illogical to demand from soldiers that they 
should abandon with good will their very con- 
venient situation in regard to the questions con- 
cerned in a future war. Up to the present they 
were masters of one of the most important parts 
of the mechanism of society. They manage, in 
spite of compulsory service, to make of war an 
absolutely isolated science, the appanage of an 
exclusive group. Among civilians hardly any 
have attempted to construct a philosophy of 
war or to examine the future consequences of 
the profound changes which have taken place in 
the art of fighting. And now, as I have shown, 
the problems of war have become so complex 
that the united efforts of the most intelligent 
soldiers, joined to those of economists, finan- 
ciers, and» eminent statesmen, will hardly be 
able to explain them, not to say solve them 
satisfactorily. 

On all the secondary questions we see pub- 
lished Blue Books, Yellow Books, books of all 
colors. But the reports of the military dele- 
gates who are sent to the theatre of war, on the 
problem of the impossibility of war, if great 
losses are to be avoided,—an impossibility 
shown by the Chilian and Cuban wars, as well 
as by that in South Africa,—this testimony is 
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down to ten, five, etc., finally appearing satisfied 
to go away with fifteen cents. In cases where 
requests for money take the form of loans, one 
can judge only by experiment. I have made 
such an experiment. At one hundred different 
times I have loaned to one hundred different 
men one hundred different dollars, given each 
my carefully inscribed address, and extracting 
from each a solemn promise to return it. In just 
one lone case did it ever come back; and even 
that one case was spoiled by that one man re- 
turning a week later to borrow again two dollars, 
this time on the basis of his former honesty. 
There is always something wrong when the story 
is too tragic. Few people are good actors; and 
‘acting, unless it be great acting, is most easily 
detected of all kinds of sham. Sometimes the 
very wording of a phrase employed marks a dis- 
crepancy, as in the case of a solicitor who claimed 
to be a clergyman, remarking, “As the Bible 
says, ‘Locking the door after the horse is 
stolen.” Sometimes one says he is a Protes- 
tant, and makes out of this claim the basis of his 
whole appeal. I let him go along this line as 
far as possible, then draw him up short with, 
“How many sacraments are there?” Of course, 
if he is what he says he is, he answers promptly, 
“Two.” If, however, he so far forgets himself 
as to reply glibly, “Sivin, yer Riverence,” it is 
mortal certain that the man he ought to see is 
the Father whose confessional is on the next 
street round the corner from my study. 

But just as all signs fail in dry weather, so 
likewise all tests. That is why I sometimes 
trap myself in turn, and work my own confusion. 
One day a well-dressed, fine-looking man came 
with this story: He was on his way home from 
Boston to Chicago, and in New York he had 
lost his pocket-book, containing all his money 
and his railroad ticket: could I lend him twenty 
dollars? Why had he come to me? Because 
he knew that I knew Rev. A. B., his pastor in 
Chicago, who was also his cousin. He made 
his story good by telling me in great detail long 


kept in the most secret archives. Nota single 
member of Parliament, not a single member of 
the Interparliamentary Union, utters a word. 
Their discretion is charming. They display no 
curiosity in asking information, in raising de- 
bates. The reason is simple: they fear that 
their war offices will take refuge behind the 
“professional secret,” and they fear displeasure 
on the part of their constituents. 


A Clergyman’s Callers. 


II. 


But, besides this group of gucer cases, there is 
that other —a still larger group — of fraudulent 
ones. The representative of this group may be 
most appropriately styled “the fellow with a 
story.” The stories that they tell vary in detail, 
but on the basis of some leading feature in the 
plot may all be reduced to about these five: 
First, there are those who say they have been 
sick, are just out of the hospital, and are in 
need of money to buy clothing, food, or medi- 

cine, Secondly, there is the man who is bound 
for some point and wants money to pay car-fare. 
The point may be five miles or five thousand 
milesaway. The story may be that he has for a 
long time been out of work, but has the offer of 
a job at that place, if he can only get to it, or 
that in travelling thither on his own account he 
has been robbed or lost his pocket-book or 
ticket. Thirdly, there is the man who is out of 
work, and consequently out of money, but has 
found an opportunity to go to work all of a sud- 
den if he only had money enough to “join the 
union,” buy a uniform, get clean linen out of 
the laundry, lift his kit of tools from some 
pawn-shop, or often even to pay in advance his 
first week’s board bill. Fourth, there is the man 
who tells a tragic tale, involving penury and 
suffering, in a tone of importunity, introducing 
threats of violence or hints at suicide. Fifth, 
there are bogus solicitors for societies, schools, 
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stories about A. B. which I knew were true. I 
would have taken oath that he was honest; but 
I asked him to go off and come back in two 
hours, during which time I promised to wire 
A. B. and ask him to identify him. Promptly 
on the minute the man came back. The answer 
to my telegram had not come; but I reasoned 
that he must have told the truth, else he would 
not have risked the answer’s being unfavorable. 
So I gave him twenty dollars. Fifteen minutes 
after he had gone the second time this message 
from Chicago was delivered: “Never heard of 
any such man.” He had watched my front door 
from some point across the street for those two 
hours, and knew that as yet no message had 
been delivered. 

And so on and on. One does not like to be 
hard-hearted: he likes as little to be gullible; 
and the task of finding the right mean between 
these two extremes is a most difficult one. » This 
difficulty is especially great in New. York, be- 
cause there always is the possibility that any 
story may betrue. This city is full of truths that 
are more strange than any fiction. Again, in 
every story there are many elements involved; 
and it is difficult—almost impossible—to draw 
the line, for example, between folly and foolish- 
ness, infamy and ignorance, between insanity 
and pure rascality. It is difficult also for one 
who lives in comfort and in culture to under- 
stand the ways and means of life of those who 
have neither. Few persons have any idea on 
just how little some other people can subsist, 
and as few realize how many people live from 
hand to mouth habitually. Besides, who that 
has not been “out of work” knows whether it is 
hard or easy to find work? Or who that has 
never been stranded in a strange city, away from 
home, knows just what he himself would do? 

But who are these and where do they come 
from? Their stories would bring them from all 
over the earth. In reality, however, about one- 
half of them are flotsam and jetsam of this one 
single city. I had occasion one day to visit a 


institutions, hospitals, or even trust funds to pay 
off imaginary debts upon fictitious churches. 
Sometimes these last merely claim to be lay- 
men. Sometimes they say they are clergymen, 
“and are not, but are of the synagogue of Satan 
and do lie.” In this latter case they may even 
be deposed ministers of one denomination or 
another, who know well the cant phrases and 
language of their fellows, or else they are poor 
Englishmen who, having donned a cassock-vest, 
impersonate so easily the clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church. It is an established fact that 
many of these men have formerly been choir 
boys. 

There are several general tests which one 
comes in time to apply to special members of 
these five great classes. The one that comes 
near to meeting all cases is the use of the tele- 
phone or the telegraph, offering to do this at 
your own expense in order to consult those whom 
the person has quoted as sponsors. In almost 
every case the person will vanish before the an- 
swer comes. Another is to notice that a story 
is familiar. You may believe the laundry ticket 
story once; but, when five men in one day stand 
before you and tell the same story word for 
word and each ask for the same amount, the 
coincidence begins to be susp’cious. Again, it 
is a bad sign when there is a mixture of too 
many stories: it is evident that the narrator is 
trying you along various lines. Again, it isa bad 
sign for a man to begin by asking for a hundred 
dollars for some great project, then dropping 
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sick man in one of the cheap lodging-houses 
down the Bowery,—those homes of all the city’s 
homeless. In the corridor I found sitting ten 
men of whom I recognized six as men who had 
been to me at some time. The other half are 
professional “Rounders,” persons who move on 
from city to city, living in turn off bureaus of 
charity, institutions, refuges, missions, and 
churches. It is easy to do this because these 
various agencies can only to a small degree co- 
operate, records of benefactions can be only 
loosely kept, and to adopt a new alias is an easy 
matter. 

But what makes them come to the clergy? 
Maybe they think clergymen are more tender- 
hearted than their fellows. Maybe they are 
right. Maybe they think they are more easily 
deceived than other men, and maybe they are 
right. Maybe they think that one whose sym- 
pathy is touched will be more generous when 
the money that he has to give away is not his 
own, but that of other people. In this also it is 
possible that they may be right. Or maybe 
they think the risk is smallest here. They know 
they are in little danger of arrest or prosecution 
even if they are found to be frauds; for what 
priest ever would appear against a pauper in a 
police court ? 

But all of these “maybe’s” apart, what makes 
them do the thing at all? Well, that is a big 
question; and that is the bald way in which I put 
it one day to one of these men himself. He had 
told me a great story, which I knew was not true 
at a single point. I told him so, and begged 
him with all frankness to explain just why he 
followed up the game. He looked me over 
hopelessly and helplessly, then sank back in his 
chair, and sighed: “O dominie, you don’t un- 
derstand. If you only could know what it is to 
be lazy !"—Judependent. 


New York Letter. 


The president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation has been again among his old parish- 
ioners, preaching for them on January 5, and 
remaining over the next day to read a paper be- 
fore the Ministers’ Liberal Association, which 
meets the first Monday of each month at the 
Reform Club for luncheon and speech-making. 
Dr. Eliot’s paper was on the result of a statisti- 
cal inquiry he had made regarding Unitarian 
preaching. Some time ago he had sent to about 
four hundred of our Unitarian ministers, ask- 
ing for the subject and a brief synopsis of 
the sermon they had preached the previous Sun- 
day. From the replies he received, he made a 
most interesting and suggestive address, reach- 
ing the conclusion that the standard of preach- 
ing in our denomination was exceedingly high. 

It is sometimes hard to remember that Staten 
Island is one of the boroughs of Greater New 
York, and so it happens that not so often as 
would be interesting is news gathered from that 
section. Rev. Hobart Clark is doing a success- 
ful work in our church there, ably aided by the 
Women’s Alliance. On December 14a sale of 
work was held by the ladies in the church 
library, with unexpectedly good results in spite 
of bad weather. About a month ago an enter- 
prising young lady of the congregation organ- 
ized and carried out on her own responsibility a 
most successful Rummage Sale by which a 
goodly sum was realized toward the payment of 
the church debt. (Do our Unitarians know that 
these sales have been condemned by those high 
in authority in charitable work? Rev. W. I. 
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Nichols has pronounced them pernicious, induc- 
ing extravagance among the poor; and the con- 
ference of charity workers in the city called 
attention last summer to their dangerous conse- 
quences.) The Staten Island church has met 
with some exceptionally serious and irreparable 
losses by death during the past year, but has 
borne them well, and is now in very good con- 
dition, as is shown in the exceedingly good 
attendance at the regular services. With the 
losses it has had some great gains. One of the 


/greatest has been the coming of Rev. and Mrs. 


S. J. Barrows and family, who have brought 
much vigorous life and help to the church. On 
New Year's Eve they gave a house-warming at 
their beautiful new home on the island, and to it 
was invited every member of the congregation. 

Since writing the above, word has come that 
the benefactress of Hackley Hall, Mrs. C, C. 
Goodhue, has presented to the society the mort- 
gage she held on the church building. The 
Staten Island church is now not a penny in 
debt. 

On January 26 the liberal-minded folk and 
the Unitarians of Elizabeth, N.J., will be called 
together by Superintendent D. W. Morehouse 
to an initial service, which, it is hoped, will lead 
to the organization of a regular society. Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer will be the preacher at the 
first meeting, though this movement will be put 
permanently under the charge of Rev. Hobart 
Clark, who will retain this in connection with his 
Staten Island society. Our well-known minis- 
ters of Greater New York hardly realize the 
benefits they confer when they go out on these 
missionary services, It is the introduction of 
the new movement that should be convincing 
and telling, and it is sure to be that when one of 
our ministers here has a hand in it. 

The gradual and sure return of Dr. Savage to 
perfect health is indicated in the number of 
things he is doing outside his regular preaching. 
The Unity Club of the Church of the Messiah 
has him as president this year, and is studying 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” under his leader- 
ship. It has announced a Bible class to meet 
fortnightly and to be conducted by Dr. Savage. 
He also leads the discussion at the meetings of 
the Alliance of his church in its study of social 
problems. 

The Authors’ Club of Manhattan is another 
such coterie of congenial spirits and talented 
men as were Lowell and his friends in the famous 
Saturday Club of Boston, where Emerson found 
the talk as good as he had ever heard anywhere. 
The authors here never let slip a chance to wel- 
come and entertain handsomely any bright lu- 
minary from other skies, as well as the more brill- 
iant fixed stars in our own. But possibly the 
night when all are gayest, freest, and jolliest is 
the one spent in watching the old year out and 
the new year in. It is not always that the good 
things said on this occasion leak out; but here is 
a story told by a Unitarian minister, it is to be 
supposed, from the town where its scene is laid, 
which has been repeated outside, and which be- 
cause of its clerical fountain-head must be au- 
thentic and proper. In exclusive, uneventful 
Cambridge, which Lowell commended because 
nothing ever happened there, a surface-car was 
one day hailed, and after a lapse of time was 
boarded by a man of mountainous proportions, 
who gravely and pompously handed the conduc- 
tor his card as he entered. He was carefully pi- 
loted to a seat next to a woman almost his equal 
in weight. After a few moments she found it 
necessary to tie up her shoe-lace, and with the 
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exertion natural to two hundred and fifty pounds 
avoirdupois bent over and accomplished the task, 
and settled back again comfortably into her seat. 
In Cambridge, as elsewhere, in due time you 
reach your destination, even on surface-cars. 
When this happened, the pompous man brought 
the car to a full stop and prepared to arise. To 
his wrath, he found that his fair neighbor had 
tied more than her own shoe-lace, and that he 
and she were twain,—joined together as if no 
man could put them asunder. With Cambridge 
adroitness the conductor took in the situation at 
a glance. Kneeling on his knees before the 
pair, with perfect gravity he produced a jack- 
knife and cut the two apart, helped the moun- 
tain of wrath to arise and find the solid earth in 
safety, while neither mirth nor impatience moved 
the other passengers present. 

On January 24 there will be held a meeting of 
the young people of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian denominations and of the Hicksite Friends 
at the old meeting-house of the Friends, corner 
15th Street and Rutherford Place, which in anti- 
slavery days was such a rallying-place for Aboli- 
tionists. This will be the second meeting of the 
kind to be held. It has nothing whatever to do 
with the Young People’s Religious Union or the 
New York Sunday School Society, but has been 
organized by two young men of the Second 
Church (Rev. D. M. Wilson), Brooklyn, Mr. 
W.H. Frothingham, and Mr. Henry M, Havi- 
land. Each of the denominations represented is 
to have its speaker, a young layman, who will 
make a speech on one of the three following 
topics: 1. Is Indifference to Religion a Neces- 
sary Result of Disbelief and Dogmatic Theology ? 

. Does the Spread of Liberal Thought Render 
Church Organization and Church Attendance 
Less Important or Necessary? 3. How can the 
Usefulness of Liberal Thought be Extended ? 

M. A. M. 


The Brooke Herford Testimonial 
Correspondence. 


Dear Sir or Madam,—I am directed by the 
Committee to inform you that the Fund has now 
been closed. 

The amount collected in England was £2,890 
8s. od., and in America £322 25. 1od., making, 
with some interest, a total of £3,230 12s. 9d., 
and, after the deduction of printing and other ex- 
penses, the Committee had a balance of over 
43,200 available for the purposes of the Testi- 
monial, " 

It should be mentioned that the American 


Investors of experience know that 
a sure income is provided by purchas- 
ing solid bonds. This class of security 


we handle exclusively. We should be 
glad to send you our list, which will 
aid you to make an investment with 
an assured income. 


E.H. GAY & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORA 
13! DEVONSHIRE ST. 1 NASSAU ST. 


PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
42/ CHESTNUT ST. CANADA LIFE BLOG 


Sl rc eS 
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donation was in addition to a sum of about 4400 
which some short time previously had been sub- 
scribed by American friends of Dr. Herford and 
presented to him. 

The Committee consulted Dr. Herford as to 
the manner of dealing with the fund, and they 
have transferred it to himself and the daughters 
who live with him in accordance with his sugges- 
tions. 

As it was not thought advisable to have a pub- 
lic presentation, a letter was written to Dr. Her- 
ford, a print of which, together with his reply, 
will be found over leaf. 

The work of the Committee having now been 
completed, the Committee has been dissolved. 

MacrarE Morr, Hon. Secretary. 


LETTER OF PRESENTATION. 


Dear Dr. Herford,—The splendid services 
rendered by you during a ministry extending over 
half a century are admired and cherished by all 
who know you. On both sides of the Atlantic 
there are hundreds of people, old and young, 
rich and poor, who owe much of the inspiration 
of their thought and life to your teaching and 
influence. From your ministry at Todmorden to 
your last at Hampstead, with the intervening 
ministries at Sheffield and Manchester, Chicago 
and Boston, you have been a devoted worker 
and a steadfast friend. 

In the affairs of the Unitarian denomination 
you have always taken an active, eager, faithful 
part. The American Unitarian Association and 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
were served by you with untiring zeal and whole- 
hearted sympathy. Whenever the cause of free- 
dom, truth, and love in religion required a voice 
to speak for them or a hand to help them, you 
never held back, but were ready to speak the 
word, and to do your full share of the work. 

Your retirement has given your numerous 
friends an opportunity of placing on record their 
high appreciation of the great services you have 
rendered ; and they hope you will accept the tes- 
timonial which has been raised for yourself and 
the daughters who are with you as an expression 
of esteem and love. We are, on behalf of the 
Subscribers, Yours sincerely, 

Joun T. BRUNNER, Chairman. 
WALTER BAILy, 7reasurer. 
MacrakE Morr, Secretary. 


DR, HERFORD’S REPLY. 


My dear Sir John,—\ began this acknowledg- 
ment on the Sunday morning in August when, 
after many weeks’ absence and resting, I re- 
turned home, and first had any clear knowledge 
of what you and others were doing; and my 
heart went out with a special affection to all the 
dear friends, near and far, whose thoughtful kind- 


ness had been providing such refuge and com- 


fort for me. I wanted at once to try and shape 
into words some of the gratitude that I felt. 
The first word must be to my dear American 
friends. For, first of all, at the very beginning 
of my failing health, before I realized that my 
work could no more be resumed, their quick 
thought was moving to commemorate by a 
handsome gift the year of my having come to 
Boston; and, even while they were busy with 
this, the companion and sharer in that ten years’ 
service was taken from me, and their commem- 
oration was touched with a tenderer sympathy, 
and has since been extended to include friends 
in Chicago and other places. 
And, then, what can I say to all the old Eng- 
lish friends who, when it became clear that my 
ministry.was over, rallied from far and near— 
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from Todmorden and Sheffield and Manchester, 
and especially from the larger work and friend- 
ships of these later Hampstead years—and 
made my future their care? 

I have known for months past that something 
of the kind was being planned; but it has been 
done so quietly, with so little of publicity or an- 
nouncement or communication with myself, 
that only in the last few days have I realized 
how wide-spread and generous had been the 
response, supplementing the modest savings of 
a busy life by an amount which takes from me 
all anxiety for the future. 

No names, no amounts, have been mentioned 
to me, only the zames of those who joined as a 
Committee to carry it out, to whom my special 
thanks are given. But I know what wide circles 
of old friends and fellow-workers have had part 
with them, and how much of friendship and 
love the whole movement represents; and to 
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them all, and to.all who have helped in any way, 
I offer these few words of thanks. 

Would I could speak of any further work! 
My heart is in it, as ever, and with all who 
labor for it still, and will do in the time to come. 
But all I can do is to give them my God-speed,— 
the God-speed of one who has seen the simple 
faith of our churches growing continually in the 
religious thought of the world. I am, dear Sir 
John, faithfully and gratefully yours, 

BROOKE HERFORD. 


Hampton Institute. 


Hampton Institute will celebrate on Sunday, 
January 26, the birthday of its founder, the late 
Gen. S.C. Armstrong. The address of the 
occasion will be delivered by Franklin Carter, 
Ph.D., L.L.D., ex-president of Williams Col- 
lege, from which institution the founder of the 


ODD LOT SALE 
One-third to One-half Usual Price 


We have been carefully through every department, and have taken 
out all broken sizes and odd lots of our fine goods, and have marked 
them at prices that will dispose of them very quickly. The quality 
of our goods insures to our customers and the public real, genuine 
bargains, as the majority of the goods are our own manufacture and 
of the best quality. This applies to every department in the house. 


WE NAME A FEW OF THE MANY LOTS: 


Shirts, former prices $2.00, wet 


$3.50 . . ow 1.00 


Shirts, former prices $3.75, $4.00, 
and $5.50... ..- - . Now?.00 
Pajamas, former prices $5.00, $5.50, 
and $6.00. .. .. . . Now2.50 


Underwear, former prices $3.00, 
$3.50, and $4.00 . . Now 2.50 

Hosiery, former prices 75c., $1.00, 
andsSi50) 208... /aieeeNow Oc 

Hosiery, former prices $2.00, $2.50, 
and $3.00... . . . +. NowZ.00 


Men’s Bath Wraps, formerprices |. 
$8.00, $10.00, and $12.00 Now 5.00 


Men’s Bath Wraps, former prices 
$20.00 and $22.00 Now 12.00 


House and Ojfjice Coats, former 

prices $10.00, $12.00, and $15.00... 
Now 7.50 

Madras Shirtings, 50c.a yard, 
: Now 25e€ 

Sik and Satin Remnants, 
$2.00 to $8.00 yard Now 1.00 to 3.00 


and 


Wash Silks, $3.00 yard . Now 1.50 


Babies’, Children’s, and Women’s 
Wraps, $5.00 to $40.00. ... . 
Now 1-2 price. 

Men’s and Women’s Umbrel- 
tas, formerly $10.00 and $25.00. . 
Now 6.00 and 9.00 


Odd Samples Madras and Percale 
Waists, $6.00 .. . . Now 2.50 


English and French Flannels 
$1.00 yard. . . . -. . Now Jd50c 


English Woollens, for Golf Suits, 
Skirts, $3.50 yard . . . Now 2.00 


Ladies’ Neckwear and Stocks at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


Golf Clubs, Knickerbockers, Golf Suits, 
Golf Shoes, Golf Caps, at One-half 
Price. E 


Men’s Sleeve Links, Cravat Pins, Studs, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Braces, every vari- 
ety of Men’s Neckwear at One-third to 
One-half Former Price. 


During this sale no goods sold at reduced prices will be charged, sent on approval, or exchanged. 
Customers are asked, as far as possible, to take the goods with them. 


NOYES BROS. 


Washington and Summer Sts. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Hampton School was graduated in 1862, He 
immediately raised a company in Troy, N.Y., 
and joined the army in the field, serving his 
country with distinction. He was several times 
promoted for bravery in action, and was for two 
years colonel of colored troops, receiving’ the 
title of brevet-brigadier-general when he left the 
service at the close of the war. He was an 
officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau under Gen. 
O. O. Howard, and founded Hampton Institute 
in 1868, making it, during his twenty-five 
years of service, the greatest industrial school 
in America. He was the pioneer of industrial 
education in this country, and as such is being 
honored by historians. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES, 


We wish to acknowledge the receipt of $10 for 
the Amherst Fund from the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of All Souls’ Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The receipts from the Holiday Fair are not 
sufficiently large to admit of our contribution to 
Amherst being as large as we could wish. 
Therefore, we trust all unions that realize the 
good of the work done there will contribute 
toward the Amherst Fund. Whatever is sent 
by the Young People’s Religious Union this 
year will be used toward raising the debt, the 
running expenses being assumed by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

As we have a number of our Autograph 
Calendars still in stock, we offer them to any 
who may care for them at twenty-five cents 
apiece. The calendar is very popular, and 
makes such a useful memorandum pad that we 
feel sure many who have not already purchased 
one will take advantage of this opportunity. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for January 26, “The Good of War.” 
2 Chron, vi. 34; Prov. xx. 18; Micah iv. 3. 


“In wars of freedom and defence 
The glory and grief of battle won or lost 
Solders a race together.” 


“Could we forbear dispute and practise love, 
We should agree as angels do above.” 


THE GOOD OF WAR. 


Is there any good in war? Does it increase 
patriotism? Is business better during war-time? 
Does education suffer during war-time? Do 
philanthropic works go on as in time of peace? 
Are the best instincts of a people uppermost in 
war time? Is public taste as pure and high? 
What can be done to eliminate wars? 


IN WAR-TIME. 


“When ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars, 
be ye not troubled; for such things must needs 
be. Nation will rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom; and there will be earthquakes 
in divers places, and there will be famines and 
troubles. These are the beginnings of travail.”— 
Mark xiii. 7, 8. 

With words like these did Jesus prepare his 
disciples to look with calmness on scenes of 
earthly violence andconfusion. If we have been 
instructed in his school and have caught his 
spirit, we shall contemplate worldly events from 
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a point above the world,— not from indifference, 
but in confidence that, when the waters roar and 
are troubled and the floods lift up their voice, 
there is above all a Power mightier than the 
proud waves of the sea. Then comes a hint of 
the great hope that all these convulsions are “the 
beginning of travail,” the mighty birth-pangs of 
creation, groaning in its struggle to produce a 
diviner race of men, the true sons of God. 

Wars and rumors of wars! “Such things 
must needs be,” says Jesus. Why must there be 
wars and fightings? James, the kinsman of 
Jesus, finds their origin in the activities of the 
lower range of human passions, which recognize 
no restraint of moral law. “It must needs be 
that offences will come; but woe to the man by 
whom they come!” And woe to the nation 
which is dragged into war by immoral or non- 
moral forces within itself! But when a nation 
engages in war to defend its own existence, or 
from pure promptings of sympathy with out- 
raged and helpless neighbors, heaven and earth 
must see the case ina very different light. And 
so must the most ardent non-resistant. There 
are wars and wars, though all are to be classed 
with earthquakes, famines, pestilences, and other 
evils whose outcome may yet be good. 


War is only justified on the plane of semi- 
barbarism, for it represents human nature in a 
low state of development. With the advance 
of intelligence it appears stupid and senseless. 
With the advance of virtue it becomes hideous 
and wicked. Since war comes only when 
reason does not come, and since it can be made 
impossible only by the growth of reasonable- 
ness, why should we not continually seek to 
promote that growth by working all the agen- 
cies of intelligence, justice, and good will? 


In fighting for liberty and humanity abroad, 
we run a sad risk of impairing and degrading 
humanity at home. In a time of general excite- 
ment and disturbance and when the attention 
and energies of the people are largely absorbed 
in resistance to foreign dangers, bad men find 
their opportunity and take advantage. The 
body politic, too, is in a feverish state, and is 
predisposed to every form of disease.* 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The regular monthly meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held Monday, Janu- 
ary 6, at 2 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. Present: 
Humphreys, Lewis, Billings, Secrist, and Hor- 
ton, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Beatley, Miss Parker, and 
Mrs. Keyes, the president, Mr. Horton, in the 
chair. Miss Parker, the secretary, read the 
minutes of the last two meetings. One was a 
special for the purpose of considering a com- 
munication and proposition from the Western 
Sunday School Society. Said records were ap- 
proved, after which the board discussed the 
matters suggested in the minutes of the preced- 
ing meeting. . 

Unanimous action was taken on the various 
points of the proposition from the West, look- 
ing toward closer co-operation and effective rela- 


* The above is from a sermon preached by Rey. Charles 


G. Ames at the outbreak of the Spanish-American War. 
We recommend to our unions to read the whole sermon. 


A limited number may be obtained at Room 11, 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston. 


. tions. 
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The president reported suggestions also 
from the Pacific Coast, through Rev. G. W. 
Stone, field secretary, as to completer union 
with the headquarters in San Francisco, which 
Mr. Stone is trying to develop. The reply of 
the president, already forwarded, was indorsed 
by the directors. The result will be clearer 
and more satisfactory business conditions be- 
tween the Eastern source of publication and 
supply and the Pacific Coast distributing 
centre. 

The president reported the printing of the 
twenty-fourth edition (twenty-fourth thousand) 
of “A Book of Song and Service.” The new 
tract for free distribution, tenth in the series, 
entitled “The Sunday-school of To-morrow,” 
was announced as ready. Also, as just out, the 
revised set of Attendance Cards, covering the 
year 1902 and good for use in any year, the 
original form having been altered for this pur-, 
pose. 

The treasurer, Mr. Humphreys, read his 
monthly report, which showed a healthy condi- 
tion of finances, though the’ annual contributions 
from Sunday-schools and churches come in 
slowly, as usual. But they are encouraging, so 
far. The Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
has doubled its regular donation ; the number of 
individual donors has increased. Discussion of 
the subject of the seventy-fifth anniversary fund 
took place. The special committee chosen to 
prepare and offer a plan will soon report on the 
form of appeal and its carrying out. The object 
is to commemorate the seventy-fifth year of the 
founding of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society by an enrichment of the permanent 
funds. 

On motion of Mrs. Wells, it was voted that 
the meetings of the board be reported regularly 
in the Christian Register. On motion of Mrs. 
Beatley, voted that Mr. Secrist be asked to 
examine into the possibilities of establishing a 
Sunday-school in a certain undeveloped region. 
Moved by Mr. Secrist, and voted, that the sub- 
ject of a course of lessons for 1902-03 be 
referred to the Publication Committee, repert to 
be made at next meeting. 

Adjournment was then made. 
Parker, Clerk, 


Louisa P. 


Unknown to the denomination at large, the 
directors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society give amply of their time and 
thought to the affairs in hand. With a 
certain modesty this official and personal 
activity has been permitted to go unrecorded, 
save on the faithful pages of the clerk of 
the board. As the reader of this department 
will see, a change has been made, and a wise 
one for all. The monthly sessions will be here 
duly noticed, with the result, I hope, of concen- 
trating fresh interest on our Sunday-school 
cause, of drawing attention to our methods and 
transactions, and so bring the society more in 
touch with the denomination. 

There is one serious obstacle to a large attend- 
ance at any stated meeting,—the scattered geo- 
graphical representation on the board. The by- 
laws require that a certain proportion of the 
directors be residents of places outside New 
England. The Uniiarian Association is able to 
overcome a similar obstacle by paying the ex- 
penses of its remote members. The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has not yet reached that 
happy financial felicity. Therefore, it rests con- 
tent with a smaller but equally faithful gather- 
ing, and invites suggestions by correspondence 
from the absent directors. 


a 
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_ I call attention to the fact in the report above 
of the creation of a special committee to increase 
the permanent funds ef our society, and to make 
our seventy-fifth anniversary year the occasion, 
This committee consists of Mrs. Beatley, Mr. 
Billings, and Mr. Humphreys. I feel sure the 
appeal that may be made will find a friendly 
spirit welcoming it among our Unitarian churches. 
The real need is to place the Unitarian Sunday 


~ School Society where it can do still better work. 


There are individuals whose gifts to this object 
would not encroach on their financial security, 
and all they require is a little awakening to the 
opportunity. It is an opportunity, a rare one, 
of strengthening our Zion in a most effectual 
manner. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet on Friday, January 24, at the First Church 
(Rev. Mr. Lord’s), Providence, R.L, at 10.45. 
am. Rev. A. M. Lord and Mr. Archibald 
Howe, speakers in the morning; Miss Bertha 
Langmaid, Mrs. John A. Bellows, and Mrs. 
Arthur L. Weatherly, speakers in the afternoon. 


The Boston Monday, Club will meet at 25 
Beacon Street at 10.30 A.M. on January 20. 
Rev. J. M. Marsters will preside. Horace G. 
Wadlin will give an address on “ Proposals for 
Industrial Arbitration.” As a member of the 
Arbitration Committee recently appointed in 
New York, Mr. Wadlin is most competent to 
speak upon this subject of thrilling interest, It 
is earnestly hoped that every Unitarian minister 
near Boston will sufficiently consult his interests 
and his pleasure to be present at this meeting. 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions will hold its semi- 
annual meeting with the Unitarian church, 
Marlboro, on Saturday, January 25. The elec- 
tion of officers will take place at this meeting. 
The meeting will open with a devotional service 
at 9.30 A.M. Among the speakers will be Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman, Rev. A. L. Weatherly, 
and Lawrence Hayward. A lunch will be pro- 
vided by the Marlboro Union. All unions of 
this federation are cordially invited to be 
largely represented. Word should be sent, not 
later than Thursday, January 23, to Rev. E. F. 
Hayward, Marlboro, as to how many may be 
expected from each union. Unions are asked 
to bring brief reports of work and plans. 


Sunday-School Union of Boston.—The 
fourth regular meeting, nineteenth season, I90I- 
1902, will be held in the parlors of the Church 
of the Disciples, corner of Warren Avenue and 
West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., Monday, Janu- 
ary 20. Brief report of Sunday-school work, by 
Mrs. A.-P. Reccord, Third Congregational 
Society, Cambridge; Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
Christ Church, Dorchester; Miss Mary L. Wat- 
son, First Parish, Brookline; Mr. Frank M. 
Leavitt, All Souls’ Church, Roxbury. Methods: 
Primary Methods, Miss Maud Louise Parker, 
Boston; Manners and General Methods, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Boston. 


The North Middlesex Ministerial As- 


sociation.—The winter meeting of the North 
Middlesex Ministerial Association was held in 
Lowell, Mass., on January 8, at the residence of 
Rev. C. T. Billings. The morning session was 
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occupied with the reading and discussion of a 
most interesting review of Henry D. Lloyd’s 
“Newest England,” by Rev. F. K. Gifford. 
After a bountiful luncheon provided by Mrs. 
Billings, President S. A. Eliot read his paper on 
“The Results of an Inquiry into the Aims and 
Characteristics of Unitarian Preaching.’ This 
was listened to with marked attention by all the 
members present, and freely commented upon. 
The heartiest appreciation was expressed. The 
essay of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will shortly 
appear in the Christian Register. 


Churches, 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: The mid-week 
noon service on Wednesday, January 22, will be 
conducted by Rev. George A. Gordon of the 
Old South Church, Boston. 


At Arlington Street, Sunday morning, January 
12, Rey. Augustus M. Lord of Providence 
preached upon “The Unselfish Thought of 
Self.” 


Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline ad- 
dressed the Young Men’s Christian Union on 
Sunday evening, January 12, using wireless 
telegraphy as his analogy of the responding life 
of man to the messages of the Infinite God. 


On Sunday afternoon, January 12, the first of 
a series of vesper services was held in the 
Second Church, Copley Square. The choir 
gave a remarkably well-chosen programme, 
which was admirably carried out. Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness spoke for five minutes upon “What is 
our ‘Good News’ ?” 


Cleveland, Ohio.— Owing to the move- 
ment of population, Unity Church of this city 
has sold its building to Grace Episcopal Church 
for $50,000, and will build in the East End in 
the spring in a location much more accessible 
for its people. 


Geneseo, Ill—December 28 being the 
seventieth birthday of Rev. M. J. Miller, an im- 
promptu ovation occurred at his residence, 
where nearly two hundred neighbors and friends 
paid their respects and expressed loving appre- 
ciation. His life has been one of continuous 
service to his fellow-men, and the kindliness of 
his heart has brought forth abundantly in up- 
lifted lives of those whom he has served. Mr. 
Miller became the first pastor of this society in 
1868, and became “emeritus” in 1890. 


Hinsdale, Ill— Rev. E. C. Smith, lately of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., began his pastorate here a 
few weeks ago, and already a large increase in 
numbers and interest is evident. 


Madison, Wis.— The annual meeting of 
the Unitarian church was held in the church 
parlors on Wednesday evening, January 8. 
Supper was served by the young men, after 
which business matters were despatched. The 
three trustees whose term of office expired, 
Judge R. S. Siebecker, Mayor Storm Bull, and 
Mr. J. M. Clifford, were elected to succeed them- 
selves. Mayor Bull showed by his secretary’s 
report that the society was in a most healthy 
financial condition. Reports from the Sunday- 
school, Young People’s Guild, Women’s Branch 
Alliance, Contemporary Club, and Emerson 
Reading Class, given respectively by Miss 
Helen Fay, Mr. W. D. Parker, Mrs. C. W. 
Constantine, Mrs. Lily Head McCue, and Prof. 
A. S. Flint, were also of an encouraging nature. 
Besides, there were addresses from the pastor, 


Rey. F. A. Gilmore, from Mrs. W. F. Allen, 
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who related many interesting church reminis- 
cences, and from Mr. F. H. Gugel and Mr. 
Willis Brindley, who told what the Madison 
Unitarian church meant to its young people. 
All the church activities are at present in lively 
operation. Christmas was celebrated by the 
large and flourishing Sunday-schools with a 
service the Sunday preceding the glad festival, 
and a Christmas Eve magic lantern exhibit, and 
a brilliantly lighted and decorated tree, the gift 
of Mr. G. L. Storer, who always provides the 
Sunday-school Christmas trees. The Women’s 
Branch Alliance had a successful sale early in 
December. It holds monthly receptions, be- 
sides having several church suppers during each 
season, and is frequently called on to prepare 
banquets for various clubs and societies. On 
New Year’s Day the ladies of the Alliance served 
the dinner given at the church by one of the 
church members, Mr. T. S. Morris, to the sixty 
newsboys serving the local paper of which he 
is business manager,—the Wisconsin State 
Journal. It was the first newsboys’ dinner ever 
held in this town. Mr. Gilmore is peculiarly 
happy in arousing young and old to a new sense 
of their responsibilities to the church and to 
society, and his influence is felt throughout the 
community. On Thanksgiving Day he was 
chosen to preach the sermon at the union ser- 
vicein the Congregational church, and addressed 
an immense congregation from all the churches 
in town. 


Manistee, Mich.— Rev. Clarence Greeley, 
recently minister of a Congregational church at 
Braddock, Pa., and nephew of Horace Greeley, 
has entered the Unitarian fellowship and ac- 
cepted a call to the church here. He preached 
his first sermon December 29. 


Moline, I11.— The church was reopened for 
public worship during December, the Western 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists, 


An Elastic Bookcase,—It is difficult to say too 
much in praise of the Wernicke bookcase. It is the only 
casing system which seems to answer every possible re- 
quirement and meet all possible objections, It is almost 
invaluable, whether a library is large or small. It keeps 
the books with wonderful care, and can be adapted to any 
shape or size of wall or floor space. The best place to 
buy the Wernicke bookcase is at the Paine Furniture 
warerooms on Canal Street. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
=— Undertakers 
i= and Embalmers = 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
... Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


———_—— 
fb igetens inducements to settlers of liberal religious 
‘views who desire a fine healthful climate and congenia 
Surroundings at H1GHLAND SpRincs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, fire department, and only Unita- 
rian church in Virginia, Address E. S. Reap, HIGHLAND 
Sprines, Va. 
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secretary Rev. F. C. Southworth, preaching. 
Miss Gordon, Mr. Judy, and Mr. Gebauer are to 
assist by their services from time to time. 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—Repairs to the church 
building have now been most satisfactorily com- 
pleted, the old insecure foundation entirely 
removed, and stone substituted. All other 
needed changes have been effected, and the 
church painted. From the local paper we quote 
the following: “When the board of trustees 
took count of the contribution and expenses 
last week, they discovered that only $40 was 
needed to pay all remaining bills. So last Sun- 
day evening President Hopkins and Secretary 
Rogers faced a large and enthusiastic audience, 
and asked for $40, which was raised in about five 
minutes. The Unitarian church is becoming 
more and more a power for good in the com- 
munity; and its supreme aim is to help establish 
“Peace on Earth and Good Will toward Men,” 
regardless of opinion or creed. Good audiences 
greet Rev. Rihbany from Sunday to Sunday. 
He feels now at home in Mt. Pleasant, and thinks 
it is a good city to live and work in. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson: The first “gentlemen’s 
night’’ of the newly organized Channing Branch 
of the Women’s Alliance attracted an audience 
of mere than one hundred and fifty people, in- 
cluding guests from Brookline, West Newton, 
Wellesley, Waltham, and other neighboring 
parishes. : 

After a few words of welcome the president, 
Mrs. Harriet L. Barrows, introduced the first 
speaker of the evening, Mrs. Mary B. Davis, cor- 
responding secretary of the National Alliance, 
who gave a most entertaining account of her re- 
cent visit to some of the Western conferences 
and churches. Her story, lighted up with hu- 
morous episodes, gave her hearers an instructive 
and illuminating view of the scope, the condi- 
tions, and the needs of our national work, and in- 
spired in each one present a new desire to further 
the splendid aims of the Alliance. The second 
speaker, Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, 
entertained the audience in his happiest vein with 
an account of the meeting of the “International 
Council” held last summer in London, in which 
the underlying theme of Mrs. Davis’s story, the 
spirit of co-operation, was extended to our larger 
relations to liberal workers from all parts of the 
world. After the speaking, light refreshments 
were served, and an informal reception was held 
in honor of the guests of the evening. 

The Channing Branch has united in effective 
and sympathetic work all the women’s societies 
of the church, and is contributing its share to 
the enthusiasm with which this parish is begin- 
ning its second half-century. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Spring Garden Church: 
This church is in a very hopeful condition, never 
more so, perhaps, than to-day. The morning 
audiences are uniformly large; and the course 
of six evening lectures on the “Unitarian Be- 
liefs,” which Mr. Hinckley, the pastor, is now 
giving, is drawing large audiences, made up 
almost entirely of people outside the regular 
congregation. So that Mr. Hinckley has been 
impressed with the importance of preparing 
another course of Sunday evening lectures to 
follow the present. course on “Unitarian Lead- 
ers.” The. deep interest manifested in the 
affairs of the society is shown by the fact that 
at their annual fair, recently held, the net result 
was double the amount raised in past years. 
The sum realized was between $625 and $650. 
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A movement is now on foot which gives the 
best of promise that, when the annual meet- 
ing comes this month, the society will start in 
with the New Year without any deficit and with 


‘possibly a small surplus. This is a new con- 


dition for the Spring Garden Church, and re- 
flects great credit upon not only the present 
business management, but also upon the pastor, 
Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley, to whom these 
new methods and the energy with which they 
are carried out are due.. For healthy, devoted 
and loyal support the Spring Garden Church 
stands second to no other church in Phila- 
delphia. 


Pueblo, Col.— Two meetings were held here 
November 17. Mr. Southworth preached in 
the morning. In the evening there were ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Davis, Mr. Southworth, and 
Mr, Hoskin. A subscription for a church 
building is under way, and the object of the 
meeting on Sunday evening was to arouse in- 
terest in this project. 


Ridgewood, N.J.—Rev. Harry Jeschke: 
Mr. Jeschke has just received a call to become 
pastor of the Unitarian church of Passaic, N.J. 


Saco, Me.—The Second Parish, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye: Early in December the ladies of the 
parish held their annual fair under the name of 
“A Library Party,” the booths and tables being 
dressed to represent famous books. An abun- 
dance of useful and beautiful articles were for 
sale, and a stage entertainment was given in the 
evening. A large number was present, and the 
occasion was a most enjoyable one for all. On 
the evening of Monday, December 30, Dr. Eliza- 
beth D. Hanscom of Smith College gave an ad- 
dress before the Unitarian Club on “The Tragic 
Movement of Macbeth.” Though the weather 
was so inclement that it had been proposed to 
postpone the paper to another night, a very good 
audience gathered, and was justly rewarded by 
hearing one of the best things of the year,— 
clear, sympathetic, high-toned,—just what was 
needed to put the finishing touch to the club’s 
previous study of the tragedy. New Year’s Day 
and evening the young ladies and gentlemen of 
the Sunday-school entertained their friends in 
the vestry. The afternoon was devoted to the 
little folks, whom they treated to ice-cream and 
cake, and entertained with games till home time. 
In the evening an entertainment, consisting of 
readings, recitations, and music of their own 
planning and performing, was presented. With 
the new year the Unitarian Club resumed the 
study of Shakespeare, taking up that best of all 
comedies, “As You Like It,” in preparation for 
Mr. Latimer’s lecture on “‘The Forest of Arden” 
in February. For the plan and purpose is to 
have studies and lectures so timed as to supple- 
ment and complete each other. 


Salem, Ohio.— A call has been extended to 
Mr. C. H. Dutton of the Meadville Theological 
School. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton: The new year begins 
hopefully for this church of fine memories in 
pulpit and pew. The congregations continue to 
be steadily good, and a marked increase in the 
Sunday-school attendance is to be noted. Mr. 
Boynton’s recent sermon on “The Unitarian 
Way of Believing” has been printed by the 
church for missionary purposes. Other sermon 
subjects have been “The Appeal of the Liberal 
Church to the Sense of Worship,” “Personal 
Religion,” “The Worth of Life,” and “The 
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Christ Ideal.” For January a series of four 
sermons is announced, to deal with “The 
Bases of Religious Belief.” Weekly teachers’ 
meetings are held, the lessons for the year 
being “The Story of Israel” and “Great 
Thoughts of Israel.’” Mr. Boynton also leads 
an adult class in the half-hour following the 
morning service in discussions based upon Rev. 
C. F. Dole’s “Catechism of Liberal Faith.” 
Later in the winter a series of special evening 
lecture-sermons will be given, dealing with the 
Old Testament in the light of modern knowl- 
edge. Ata recent social meeting of the church, 
Miss Merhige, a native of Syria, talked delight- 
fully of life in the land of her birth. She wore 
a Bethlehem costume, and sang Syrian songs, one 
to the tune of “America.” The Women’s Alli- 
ance meets regularly, working mostly for local 
objects, though preparing for its annual dona- 
tion to Tuskegee. The thirtieth anniversary of 
Unity Church occurs late in February, and it is 
intended to mark the event by a suitable cele- 
bration. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. A. G. Jennings: On Sunday morning, 
January 5, the pastor preached a stirring ser- 
mon entitled, “How goes the Fight?” Mr. Jen- 
nings reviewed the history of the Unitarian 
movement in Toledo, and the church which he 
organized fifteen years ago, and which was dedi- 
cated eight years ago-with a debt of $6,000. 
Now all but $1,000 has been paid off. The 
burning of the church building has caused some 
inconvenience, but in another month it is ex- 
pected that worship will be resumed in the new 
church. Never before has the outlook seemed 
brighter. In referring to the progress of the 
Unitarian denomination, Mr. Jennings quoted 
from a letter in the Christian Register,in which 
the writer, after consulting statistics, visiting 
headquarters, ‘etc., declares that the frequent 
statements of the decay of Unitarianism are 
groundless. “Some one has been shamming. 
There is nothing the matter with the Unitarian 
denomination.” Mr. Jennings concluded with a 
fine summary of the advance of religious life. 

Walpole, Mass.—Rev. Herman Haugerud 
has accepted the call extended to him by the 
Unitarian church, and has entered upon his new 
pastoral duties. 


Personals. 


A letter from London brings the sorrowful 
tidings that Dr. Brooke Herford is steadily los- 
ing strength, and his condition provokes the 
gravest fears. 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody, dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, has been invited to be 
preacher in the Chicago University during 
January. 


Rev. Herbert Whitney, who suffered the 
terrible calamity of amputation of both legs be- 
low the knees, through being run over by steam- 
cars, a few weeks ago, is happily recovering. 
The greatest possible sympathy has been ex- 
pressed by many friends. Mr. Whitney is now 
in City Hospital, Boston. 


Congratulations to Georgia, 


Like the flowering of an apple orchard, the 
bursting forth of its beautiful and fragrant blos- 
soms, in December, come some of Life’s vic- 
tories, some of the triumphs of Right over 
Wrong, to the reformer in his winter, 
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Georgia’s legislature, her tallest and sturdiest | 
‘¢pine,” has taken on a new dignity and a new 
stateliness; and it only remains for it to take 
one more step (the prohibitory step) to bring all 
of its pines well up in line with Maine’s splendid 
array, shoulder to shoulder with them, No 
mean factor —a telling force, rather — has the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Geor- 
gia been in influencing the final disposition of 
the very important bills recently brought before 
its legislature. 

That this same legislature has passed the bill 
calling for “‘ Scientific Temperance Instruction ” 
in Georgia’s schools, and that Georgia’s gov- 
ernor has seen fit to veto the “ Dispensary Bill,”— 
these are certainly facts and causes sufficient to 
call forth heartiest congratulations. 

Says the Union Signal of January 2: “This 
victory [in Georgia] removes the last black 
patch from the scientific temperance map. For 
several years Georgia and Utah have been 
quoted as the only two remaining States without 
the temperance instruction law. The law in 
Utah was passed, or enacted, three years ago.” 

Eva HILBReETH FOSTER, 
Nat. Press Rep. of the W. C. T. U. 


Jonathan Chester Forbush. 


The Unitarian Church in the Middle States 
has sustained a severe loss in the recent death 
of Mr. Jonathan Chester Forbush, senior deacon 
of the Church of Our Father, in Buffalo, 
N.Y. He was born in Grafton, Mass., in 1825, 
but removed in 1853 to Buffalo, where he be- 
came one of the strong and faithful supporters 
of the Unitarian cause from the days when Dr. 
Hosmer in Buffalo and Dr. Bellows in New, 
Vork were laying the foundations of Unitarian- 
ism in the Middle States. Possessed of broad 
judgment and keen sagacity, unblemished char- 
acter and ready sympathy, the strength and 
helpfulness of his influence and example were 
felt in many ways, but in none more effectively 
than in the steadfastness of his personal loyalty. 
A successful man of business and occupied with 
many cares, he could always find time for any 
meeting appointed at the church during the 
week; and on Sunday he held it to be his 
business to be in his pew at the hour of service. 
When leaving the city on business, he would 
always plan the trip so as to be at home and in 
his place on Sunday morning. He never per- 
mitted bad weather or slight indisposition to 
serve as an excuse for non-attendance. If the 
minister could get to church, he could. When 
others tried to dissuade him from going or 
expressed surprise at his coming, his invariable 
reply was, “If it were Monday, I could get to my 
place of business; and my place of business to- 
day is at the church.” Ina time when indiffer- 
ence to church attendance has become so 
prevalent, the value of such an example as that 
of Deacon Forbush in this one particular can- 


not be too highly estimated. 


It was a touching incident of his death that, 
while he was dying of heart disease in Buffalo, 


his only brother, Silas A. Forbush, lay dying of 
the same malady at the old home in Grafton, and 


survived him but a few days. These two 
brothers, so much alike in their devotion to their 
religion, were equally devoted to one another. 
Though separated by distance, they had all along 
been associated in business and loverlike in 


their mutual affection. It was significant and 
touching that “in.death they were not divided.” 


rubber. But it is essentially elastic. If you have 
20 books, you have senough for a unit of the 
Wernicke Bookcase. 
you have not too many for it. 


and not the least of these is the fact that it grows 
just in proportion as your books grow. You 
can have high bookcases or low ones, exactly as 
you wish. In fact, you can change the shape of 
your library every year or every month by mere 
rearrangement of the units. 
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IT FITS. 


The Wernicke Bookcase is not made of India 


If you have 2,000 books, 


The Wernicke is valuable for many reasons, 


And through all the time you have security, 


with no dust, no bookworms, no fading covers, each book instantly accessible, and so twice as 
valuable. 


A full line in our salesrooms. ‘ 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


MESSAGES. OF ‘é : aCe 
Faith, Hope, and Love. Messiah Pulpit 
1901-1902 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 

The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
ee P 5 cents, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on veceipt 
. Our Dead President. 


of brice by 1 
2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 3. Good Government for the City. 
4 
5 


27% Congress Street, - - - Boston. . Another Year. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


the Individual. 
The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00. 


NOW READY: 


6. What the Church can do for the World. 
7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 
9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 ity. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 


mM adj: 14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
a Orta that Failed 15. The [orning Song of the Creation. (By 


2, Conditional Immortality. Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
3. The Double Harvest. 
4, The Man-like God. 


Series ‘To Young Men and Women.” 


8. I. What Life is For. 
10. Il, Education for Life. 
12. Ill. Toney. . 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 


272 Congress Street = - - Boston 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Theodore Parker to @ Young Man. | .Scvscinsees sx’ ere tor beck mumbo or orem 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just | GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
starting out in life, was first rinted in the Christian 
104 East 20th Street, New York 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 


the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


PRICE $1.00 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


Question: “When you are ill and need a 
remedy, what does the ice-man bring you?” 
Answer: “Pond’s extract."—Zgechange. 


When the day came for taking the collection 
in the Sunday-school, the children were asked if 
they remembered any texts appropriate to the 
occasion. A little boy held up his hand, and 
repeated, “The fool and his money are soon 
parted.” 


Dr. Edward Berdoe sends to the Westminster 
Gazette a story of a jovial Irish priest who, when 
asked how he liked the new Roman Catholic 
cathedral in Westminster, exclaimed: “Cathay- 
dral d’ye call it? J call it three gasometers and 
a facthory chimney.” 


A Sunday-school teacher recently told her 
class about the cruelty involved in docking 
horses. “Can any little girl tell me,” she said, 
“of an appropriate verse of Scripture referring 
to such treatment?’ There was a pause, and 
then a small girl arose and said solemnly, 
“What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 


Mr. Chamberlain said in a speech: “I might 
die to-morrow, and this great empire of our 
fathers would still remain.” 

Josephus states to an admiring train 

That, if he died, the empire would remain. 

Yes, if you die, it will survive you, Jo; 

But if you live? That’s what we want to know. 
— The London Speaker. 


“Mummy, dear, I do wish I might give some 
money for poor children’s dinners.” “Well, 
darling, if you like to go without sugar, I will 
give you the money instead, and then you can.” 
The small child considered solemnly for a mo- 
ment, and then said, “Must it be sugar, 
mummy?” “Why, no, darling. What would 
you like to do without?” “How would soap 
do, mummy, then?” exclaimed the small maiden 
in triumph.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Years ago a bill, entitled “An Act for the 
Preservation of the Heath Hen and Other 
Game,” was introduced into the House of 
Assembly of the State of New York. The 
speaker of the House, not especially interested, 
gravely read it “An Act for the Preservation of 
the Heathen and Other Game.” He was bliss- 
fully unconscious of his blunder until an honest 
member rose to his feet. “I should like to 
move an amendment to the bill,” he said mildly, 
“by adding the words ‘except Indians.’” 


WHILE CYNTHIA SOT. 


As people came and people went, 

The greetings and the partings blent; 

But flight of time moved Cynthia not. 
She sot and sot. 


She talked until the set of sun 

As fresh as if she’d just begun. 

Her tea grew cold that once was hot, 
But still she sot. 


Dear Mabel listened, even smiled, 

Although her anguished heart was wild. _ 

Heaven will forgive her what she thought 
As Cynthia sot. 


And, though my face was full of cheer, 
I felt within a gruesome fear: 
“She may be rooted to the spot, 

She és so sot.” 


The people came, the people went ; 

But what they said, and what they meant, 

And what we answered them, Heaven wot, 
While Cynthia sot. 


G. 
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BURPEE'S 


SEEDS 


If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 
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aRE THE BEST 


THAT CAN BE GROWN 


you should rad BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,—*0 well known as the 


“‘ Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


It is mailed FREE to all. 


Better send your address 


TO-DAY. - W: ATLEE BURPEE & GO.; PHILADELPHIA. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, 


AML. 1, TQOKeeeveeecareceescasessee $30,924,072.41 
LIABILI 


TES. cccececcecsssissssioscccecciccss, 27,551,474-14 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8&7 
Milk Street. . 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL | 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 2 = = 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PER” OF PENS, 


Educational. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, 
Miss CRROLINE Re CLARK, } Principals. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “?°"S53""" 


Advantages of a cultured home. . Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni, 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
» FOR BOYS . ‘ 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 


teaching. Scholar 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


crane ee | Grol-€Ellis/Boston 


Paris Expo. 00. 
This is the Highest Bi ev “2 Ct Pens. 
xe bx S 
4 


SEND FOR SAMPL 
: Ro AND PRICES 


When you buya 


Wheeler Reflector 


you buy the best made. Let us con- 
vince you that this is true, Made for 
oil, gas or electricity. State needs and 
send for our free catalogue. Address, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
xoo Purchase St., Boston, Mass, 
TheWorld Famous 


MENEELY & CO. tat vounnrus 


Watervilet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab, by And. Meneely, 1826. 
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The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


7 BY 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


‘In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
begs ago, and are now reprinted in respones to a demand 

orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind, The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan Sunpay Scuoor Society, 25 Beacon 
Strest, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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ARPETS prices. 658 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AKD UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYESTOK ST. 


& Sons Co.., 


BOSTON. 


